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THE BEOWULFIAN MADELODE 


The Beowulf has twenty-six examples of a formula beginning 
“Béowulf! (Hrédgar, Wiglaf, Wulfgir, Unferd, Wealh%éo) 
madelode.’’ Of these, nine are represented by (a) 


Beowulf madelode, bearn Ecgdéowes; 


two by (6) 
Wiglaf matelode, Wihstdnes sunu; 


and one by (c) 
Unferd maSelode, Ecglafes bearn; 


while three are represented by (d) 
Hrédgar madelode, helm Scyldinga. 


All under a and d, and one of those under 5, immediately 
introduce a speech in the next line, and the same is true of 


Wulfgir matelode t6 his winedrihtne (360); 
Hrddgar madelode him on andsware (1840). 


To these must be added one line with a quasi-parenthetical 
clause (1215): 


Wealhdéo madelode, héo fore 34m werede sprac. 


Of the remaining ten lines, two (286, 2510) have a following 
hemistich before the speech begins; three (405, 2631, 2862), a 
line; one (348), a line and a half; two (925, 1687), two lines; 
one (2724), four lines; and one (499), six lines. The last men- 
tioned (499-505), offering an extreme example of intercalated* 
matter, here follows from Klaeber’s text?: 


Unferd mapelode, Ecglafes bearn, 
pé et fotum set fréan Scyldinga, 


? Béowulf (12), Hrddgar (6), Wiglaf (3), Wulfgar (2), Unferd (1), Wealh3éo 
(1), weard (1). 

? What Klaeber (Beowulf, p. lvi) calls “descriptive, characterizing, ex- 
planatory matter intruded between the announcement and the actual beginning 
of the speech.” 

* Thus translated by Clark Hall: “Then Unferth, the son of Ecglaf, who 
sat at the feet of the lord of the Scyldings, spoke, and gave vent to secret 
thoughts of strife—the journey of Beowulf, the brave seafarer, was a great 
chagrin to him, for he grudged that any other man under heaven should ever 
obtain more glory on this middle-earth than he himself.” 
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onband beadurine—wes him Béowulfes sI8, 
mddges merefaran, micel efpunca, 

forpon pe hé ne dpe pet &nig S3er man j 
&fre m@rda pon mai middangeardes 
gehéde under heofenum ponne hé sylfa—: 
“Eart pa sé Béowulf,” etc. 


If, now, we distinguish the formula which immediately 
introduces a speech as ‘‘pure,”’ it will be seen that we have six- 
teen of this sort to ten of the other, and that, of the latter, there 
are eight which intercalate no more than two lines, and, of 
these, five which intercalate no more than one line. These 
proportions are in marked contrast with those in two other 
poems frequently regarded as early— Widsith* and Genesis A. 
In the Widsith, the first line, 

Widsid madolade, wordhord onléac, 


is followed by eight intercalated lines. In Genesis A, line 1820 
is followed by three intercalated ones, or, if we count 1820°, 
three and a half; 2892 is followed by one (one and a half). 

The Andreas, which probably followed Beowulf somewhat 
closely,* has no example of madelian, though it has two oc- 
currences of the kindred verb m@lan, of which line 300 alone 
illustrates the usage signalized above. In the Elene, on the 
other hand, there are seven instances (out of nine) of the pure 
form (332 =404, 573, 642, 655, 685, 807), though none of them 
falls under either a, }b, c, or d; of the other form, that with 
intercalated matter, there is, besides 604 (quoted below), one 
(627) in which the bare noun and verb are followed by four and 
a half parenthetic lines. Worth our notice, for one reason or 
another, are such as these: 


Elene mabelode, ond for eorlum sprec: (332) 
Elene madelade him on andsware: (642) 
Elene maSelode purh eorne hyge: (685) 


(807) 


lidas mapelode, gléaw in gebance: 





* Chambers (Widsith, p. 178) says: “Widsith seems to belong to a period 

.... earlier than Beowulf or Genesis: that is, to the seventh century”; on the 
other hand, Holthausen (Beowulf, 4th edition, 2.30) calls Widsith an Anglian 
poem of the eighth century. 

5 Klaeber (Beowulf, p. cxiii) believes: “One of the reasonably certain 
relations brought to light by a close comparison of various Old English poems 
is the influence on Beowulf of the extensive poem of Genesis (A).” 

* See Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences 26. 275-6. 
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Line 604, mentioned above, has a following hemistich which 
may be compared with one of a similar character in Beowulf: 


Elene mapelode t6 pam Anhagan, (604) 
tiréadig cwén: 


Weard mapbelode, S@r on wicge sxt, (Beow. 286) 
ombeht unforht: 


The chronological position of the Riddles is more or less 
conjectural, but Wyatt’ would assign them to the century of 
Cynewulf. In them there is only one example of our usage 
(38. (39.) 5), and that of the pure form: 


Mon mabelade, sé pe mé gesegde: 


The date of Waldere is somewhat indeterminate; Holthausen 
(Beowulf, 4th edition, 2. XXIV-XXV) assigns the fragments of 
the manuscript to the tenth century, and the poem itself to 
the eighth or ninth. There is only one occurrence of our form, 
and that not pure (2.11-3): 


Waldere maSelode, wiga ellenrdf— 
hefde him on handa hildefrd{f]re, 
gadbilla gripe, gyddode wordum: 


The influence of Old English poetry began, about the time 
of Cynewulf’s death, to make itself felt on the Continent. The 
Hildebrandslied, existent only in a fragmentary state, is found 
in a manuscript of two leaves, written, probably at Fulda, 
about 820, but composed not far from 780. It is disputed 
whether it represents an Old Saxon original as transcribed into 
Old High German, or the converse. In any case, it exhibits a 
mixture of Low and High Germanic forms. A significant fact 
is that the letter w is represented by the runic form, wén, as 
commonly in Old English.* The three occurrences of the formula 
in this poem (14, 36, 54) are of the pure form (subdivision }, 
above), and are identical in Holthausen’s restoration, except 
for the reading sumo for sunu in 54: 

Hadubrant gimahalta, Hiltibrantes sunu: 


’ See his edition, p. xxxiii: “For most of the riddles, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, the best assignable date is the 8th century.” 
* See Holthausen, Beowulf, 4th edition, 2. XXX, XXXIL. 
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The Old Saxon Heliand, a poem of nearly 6000 lines, com- 
posed about 830, has four examples, no one of which is pure. 
They are as follows, from the text of Sievers’ edition: 







Zacharias the gimahalda, endi uuid selban sprac (139) 
Drohtines engil: 


Iohannes tho gimahalde, endi tegegnes sprac 
them bodun baldico: “Ni bium ic,” quad he, 
“that Barn Godes.” 
Petrus tho gimahalde, (3130) 
helid hardmodig, endi te is Herron sprac, 
grotte thene Godes Sunu: “God is it her te 
uuesanne.” 











(914) 












(3993 Cott.) 






Thuomas gimalda—uuas im githungan mann, 
diurlic Drohtines thegan: 





From an Old Saxon original comes the Old English Genesis 
B, two lines of which contain our verb, though neither illus- 
trates the pure form, the first having eight whole lines inter- 
calated, and the second a hemistich only, like El. 605, Beow. 
287, above: 











Satan madelode; sorgiende sprec (347) 
Adam madelode, p&r hé on eordan stéd (522) 








Then, on the very verge of the eleventh century, we come 
upon two instances in the Battle of Maldon, neither one pure: 






Byrhtnd3 madelode, bord hafenode, (42) 
wand wicne xsc, wordum mélde 
yrre and anréd, ageaf him andsware: 


Byrhtwold madelode, bord hafenode, 
(sé wees eald genéat), esc Acwehte; 
hé ful baldlice beornas l@rde: 








(309) 













Finally, in the prose of the Amcren Riwile (ca. 1225), we 
encounter the latest instance of the verb.*® 

The earliest Germanic form of OE. me@del is Gothic ma}l, 
occurring in Ulfilas’ version of Mark 7.4 as the rendering of the 
Greek ayopa, “forum, public place.” From this comes mapleins, 












* Compare, in the New Eng. Dict., the verbs mathele, mele (from mélan; see 
line 43 of the Battle of Maldon), mell (from medlan, medlan), etc. Of words 
kindred with madelian, Beowulf has medel (-); Andreas, ma@Sel (-), medel-, 
madlan, mélan. 
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“speech,” Aakia, John 8.43, and mapljan (= OE. madelian), 
“talk,” Aadeiv, John 14.20. 

Here, then, is a point of contact between the group of 
Germanic words we have been discussing and the Greek ayopa, 
a word derived from the verb dyeipev, “gather together.” The 
order of the meanings of dyopa is this (Liddell and Scott): 
(1) assembly of the people (not council of the chiefs); (2) place 
of the assembly, forum; (3) public speaking. From this noun 
is formed the verb dyopetew, which Homer employs in two 
chief senses: (1) speak in the assembly, harangue, speak; (2) 
proclaim, declare, mention. If we now turn our attention to the 
Old English words, we see that Klaeber defines the Beowulfian 
medel as “council, meeting”; medelstede as “place of assembly” ; 
medelword as “formal word”; and madelian as “speak, discourse, 
make a speech.” Sweet (Dictionary) defines ma@del as (1) 
meeting; (2) council; (3) harangue, talking; and madelian as 
“harangue, speak, discourse, make a speech.” 


How has it come to pass that Ulfilas translated a group of 
related Greek words in their more colloquial, and, so to say, 
trivial meanings, while the author of Beowulf employs the same 
Germanic equivalents to render the same: Greek words, or 
words of the same general signification, but this time with all 
their Homeric connotations, in their stately, formal, formulistic 
—in short, their epic—character? Even if we supposed the Old 
English vocabulary to be lineally descended from the Gothic, 
this would by no means account for the poetic nobleness with 
which the terms are invested by the Beowulfian poet and his 
English and Continental successors. 

In the first place, then, madelian bears an etym gical 
analogy with the Homeric dyopebew; in the second place, it is 
used formulistically in the Homeric manner. 


The Homeric formula for introducing a speech is normally, 
if not uniformly, of the “pure” character, that is, ends with the 
single line, and this is the predominant form in Beowulf (62 
per cent), Elene (78 per cent), the Riddles (100 per cent), and 
the Hildebrandslied (100 per cent), though not in Widsith, 
Genesis A, Waldere, Heliand, Genesis B, nor Maldon. The 
formulistic line of Homer, when, besides naming a person, it 
desigates him as the son of his father, resembles a, b, and c¢ 
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above. Here is one, containing also the verb dayopebew (Od. 
16.245): 
Totow 5° Ebpipaxos, TlodbBou wais, Rox’ ayopebew: 
(Then among them Eurymachus, son of Polybus, was the first to speak :) 


Again, d, and also Beow. 1840, is represented by a line like the 
following, though with a different verb (J/. 13.221): 


Tdv d’air’ "ldouereds, Konrav ayds, dvriov nida: 
(Then Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, answered him again:) 
Like Elene 807, above, is Jl. 1.253: 


3 cow ‘cigpovéiwy &yophearo «al ueréare: 
(He with good intent addressed their gathering, and spake among them:) 


The foregoing correspondences between Beowulf and Homer 
are most naturally accounted for, I believe, by assuming an 
influence by Homer upon the author of Beowulf.'° 

Not only are dyopé, ayopevew paralleled by ma@del (medel), 
madelian, but also by ding, dingian. In Beowulf, dingian is found 
once in this sense (Beow. 1834, cf. 426), but not in the formula 
with which we have been dealing. In Andreas, where madelian is 
not found, it occurs in wid dingode, of the formulistic character, 
in 632 (cf. 263, 306), and similarly in E/. 77; Jul. 260; in ongéan 
Singode (El. 609; Gu. 210); and in géan pingade (Gen. 1009). 

ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 


Yale University 


10 Cf. Trans.Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences 25.336-343; 26.324-5; 28.1-20. 
Another parallel which points in the same direction (but cf. Klaeber, 
Archiv 126.353, note 3) is the folces hyrde of Beow. 610, 1832, 1849, 2644, 2981 
(rices hyrde, Beow. 2027, 3080), compared with the rowuéva \ady of 1.10.3 (But 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, shepherd of the host, sweet sleep held not). To this 
we may add the kyninga wuldor (MS. kyningwuldor) of Beow. 665 (cf. An. 
991, 1413?), compared with the yéya xbdos "Axasdv of Il. 9. 673 (“Come, tell me 
now, Odysseus, greatly to be praised, thou great glory of the Achaeans”); Od. 
3.79 (“Nestor, son of Neleus, great glory of the Achaeans”), etc. 


























ON THE RECEPTION OF RICHARDSON IN GERMANY 


The novels of Samuel Richardson were translated into 
German promptly and frequently but not always well.! Pamela, 
which was finisht in 1740, was translated in 1742 from the sixth 
English edition. A Pamela translation of 1763 and one of 1772 
are also recorded.? All three of these editions have an unsigned 
“Vorrede” and a ‘“Widmung” signed Leipzig, den Sten May 
1743, Jacob Schuster. The book is dedicated to the Grifin von 
Briihl. A comparison of the texts of the three editions shows 
that the variations that exist are slight, and the internal 
evidence points to revision rather than re-translation. The 
“Vorrede” states that the work became well known in Germany 
through the French translation, that a German translation was 
demanded by the public, that the translation seeks to be smooth 
rather than literal, and that the French translation was con- 
sulted from time to time during the progress of the work. The 
translator does not venture an opinion as to whether Richardson 
was the author of the letters or merely the editor. Various 
surmises have been made in regard to the translator of Pamela. 
The Journal von und fiir Deutschland speaks of Claudius as the 
second translator but it is obviously referring to Leonore 
Schmidt, an imitation of Pamela rather than a translation. (See 
footnote 8 below.) Goedeke seems to distinguish two trans- 
lations of Pamela, noting IV, 1, p. 576 that Johann Mattheson 
translated Pamela, Leipzig 1742 and 1750, and adding: ‘‘Fried- 
rich Schmit iibersetzte die. Pamela 1772.’’ The University of 
Konigsberg also regards F. Schmit as the translator of its copy 
of Pamela on the authority of Enslin-Engelmann in the Bibii- 
othek der schinen Wissenschaften? I p. 327. The Prussian 


1For advice, for certain items of information regarding translation, and 
for aid in securing excerpts from his own and the Johns Hopkins Library I am 
indebted to Professor W. Kurrelmeyer. The “Auskunftsbureau der deutschen 
Bibliotheken” has rendered me all possible service. Fri. M. Cossonneau of 
Leipzig has compared editions of Pamela for me and searcht for criticisms in 
the Leipzig literary journals of the time. 

2 Pamela oder die belohnte Tugend . . Leipzig. Jacob Schuster 1743; a copy 
in the University Library at Miinster. The same, Leipzig and Liegnitz, David 
Siegert, 1763; a copy in the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. The same, Leipzig and 
Liegnitz, David Siegert 1772; a copy in the University library at Kénigsberg. 
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Staatsbibliothek has assumed that Jacob Schuster was the 
translator on the strength of the “Whidmung” and to further 
complicate the question we have the statement of Kistner’s 
biographer (Abraham Gotthelf Kdstners gesammelte poetische 
und prosaische schinwissenschaftliche Werke, Berlin 1841, Theil 
IV, p. 203, footnote 3) that Kistner, in order to increase his 
income, participated in several undertakings of translation, 
among them Pamela and Grandison. These statements are not 
absolutely contradictory for there is no certainty that Pamela 
was translated by a single hand. The above mentioned “Vor- 
rede” is assiduously indefinite on that point, using such phrases 
as “da man sich unsers Orts anheischig gemacht hat, sie in 
einer teutschen Kleidung erscheinen zu lassen, so erfiillet man 
damit sein Versprechen,” and “Man versichert den geneigten 
Lesser, dass man es an keinem Fleisse habe ermangeln lassen.” 
If a single translator had rendered the entire work he would 
have been more likely to announce himself and assume respon- 
sibility as did Kosegarten for his Clarissa of 1790 mentioned 
below. 

Clarissa began to appear in England in 1747. Michaelis 
of Géttingen began his translation in 1748,' but became dis- 
couraged in 1749 and allowed another to finish it. Two new 
translations of Clarissa saw the light in 1790. The author- 
ship of the Manneheim Clarissa is in doubt.‘ One of the transla- 
Clarissa was Ludwig Theobul Kosegarten.’ From all the indi- 
tors may have been Christian Heinrich Schmid. The prob- 
abilities regarding this will be discust later. The translator 
of the Leipzig Clarissa was Ludwig Theobul Kosegarten.* 
From all the indications it would appear that there were 
two translations of Grandison, the first one begun in 1754, 


3 Geschichte der Clarissa, eines vornehmen Frauenzimmers. Aus dem Eng- 
lischen iibersetst. Géttingen 1748-51, VII 8vo. (See Goedeke’ IV, 1, p. 576). 
The authorship of the concluding part is discust later, on p. 21 of this essay. 

‘ Klarissa oder Geschichte eines jungen Frauenzimmers, aus dem Englischen 
des Richardson. Mannheim, Schwan und Gétz, 1790f. XVI 8vo. “Probe 
vorher in Reichards Bibliothek der Romane” 1785, 12, 257ff. Goedeke*® VII, 
p. 716 and Goedeke’ IV, 1, p. 576 attributes this in part to Christian Heinrich 
Schmid. See text p. 31. 

5 Clarissa, Neu verdeutscht, und Ihro Majestat der Kénigin von Gross- 
brittanien sugeeignet von Ludwig Theobul Kosegarten. Leipzig in der Graffschen 
Buchhandlung 1790ff, VIII, 8vo. (See Goedeke* VII, p. 716). ’ 
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a year after its publication in England® and the second one in 
1789.7. The identity of the earlier translator is a matter of 
conjecture. One German bookseller offered the work recently 
as the translation of “J. D. Michaelis?” The copy from the 
private library of R. M. Meyer was offered as the translation 
of Joh. Matthison. Both these indications presumably are 
surmises. It seems particularly unlikely that Michaelis would 
have undertaken the translation of Grandison after his unfortu- 
nate experience with Clarissa. The author of an article entitled 
“Uber die verschiedenen Verdeutschungen von Richardsons 
Clarissa” in the Journal von und fiir Deutschland IX (1792) 
refers (p. 17) to the fact that “der von dem Gottschedianer 
Schwabe .. . . schlecht iibersetzte Grandison zu wiederholten- 
malen gedruckt worden ist.” This definite statement from a 
writer who seems to be rather well informed is more deserving 
of credence than the conjectures just mentioned. The same 
author says later (p. 22) that Grandison has been retranslated 
more recently by an anonymous person. This writer as well as 
a reviewer of the 1789 Grandison’ in the Allgemeine Literatur- 
Zeitung 1790, 2, p. 71, knows only of two translations of Rich- 
ardson’s last novel. Texte in his Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les 
origines du cosmopolitisme littéraire (Paris 1909) offers no 
support for his assertion (p. 178): “Gellert traduit Pamela et 
Grandison.” Clara L. Thomson in her Samuel Richardson also 
attributes a translation to Gellert (p. 285) but indicates neither 
date nor place, and in her list of translations and adaptations 
(p. 292f.) includes no German translation of Richardson and 
only one German novellistic adaptation, namely, Grandison der 
Zweite. It is possible that the statement regarding Gellert is 
an error based on the fact that he made reference to the novels 
of Richardson in his lectures and possibly offered incidental 


® Geschichte Herrn Carl Grandison. In Briefen entworfen von dem Verfasser 
der Pamela und der Clarissa. Aus dem Englischen iibersetst. Leipzig 1754-59 
VII, 8vo. Leipzig 1770 VII, 8vo. (Schwabe?). (See Goedeke* IV, 1, p. 576 and 
Lessing Sdémtliche Schriften ed. Lachmann-Muncker,V, p. 398f. and 433, VII, 
p. 18f.). Die allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 1790 II, also attributes the first 
translation to Schwabe. 

7 Karl Grandison nach dem Englischen des H’n Richardson in vier Banden. 
Dresden und Leipzig, Breitkopf (Richter) 1789, IT, 590 u. 588 pp. 8vo. Translator 
unknown. (See Goedeke* IV, 1, p. 576; cf. Goedeke * VII, p. 716 Cf. Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung 1790, 2, p. 71-82). 
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translations of them in connexion therewith, or it may be based 
on the fact that he was Richardson’s first imitator in Germany."* 
He wrote his Geschichte der schwedischen Grifin von G. in 1749 
under an impulse derived from Pamela and just too soon to 
profit by the example of Clarissa. 

Those who found the complete Richardson too long or too 
tedious were served by abridgments and adaptations. Pamela 
was renamed Leonore Schmidf® and Clarissa, Albertine;* and 
all the main characters of Richardson were included in Streit’s 
Die Wege der Tugend.’° For that perhaps comparatively small 
portion of the public which cared more for Richardson’s moral- 
izings than for his romances still another work was provided. 
Richardson publisht in London in 1755 his Collection of the 
moral and instructive sentiments, maxims, cautions, and reflections 
contained in the Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles 
Grandison digested under their proper heads .... , and these 
were duly translated into German by Christian Felix Weisse." 


7* That Gellert really translated Grandison is evinced by a letter of Er 
Reich, Librarian at Leipzig, to Richardson, dated Leipzig May 10, 1754. See 
Correspondence of Richardson, edited by Anna L. Barbauld 5, 297. Gellert 
himself mentions his Grandison in his famous Husarenbrief, Werke 8, 262 
(Klee). (Graf Dohna), ‘‘der alle meine Schriften, selbst den Grandison, auswen- 
dig wuste.”” See also Lessing’s announcement of the translation 4,483 (Lach- 
mann). —Editor. 

® Leonore Schmidt, Nach Richardsons Pamela. Leipzig 1789-91, II, 330 
u. 362 S. (See Goedeke* IV, 1, p. 625) by Georg Karl Claudius, who wrote under 
the name of Franz Ehrenberg. 

* Albertine, Richardsons Clarissen nachgebildet, und su einen Lehrreichen 
Lesebuche fiir deutsche Madchen bestimmt. 5 Th. Berlin 1788f., 382 S. 8vo. by 
Friedrich Schulz. Die allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek LXXXVIII, 2, (1789) 
162-164 reviews Parts I, II and III of this work. Neue Auflage Clarisse in 
Berlin, 5 Th. Berlin 1797, 8vo. (See Goedeke’ IV, 1, p. 9321. Schiller wrote to 
Kérner April 25, 1788, that the work was “Sehr lesbar ausgefallen.” See Jonas, 
Fritz, Schillers Briefe, Stuttgart, etc., 1892, III, 51. 

“© Die Wege der Tugend oder die Geschichte der bertihmten Pamela, der 
Clarissa Harlowe und des Ritters Carl Grandisons ins Kleine gebracht. Aus dem 
Englischen iibersetzt. Freidrich Wilhelm Streit, Altenburg 1765, II 8vo. 
“im Kleinen entworfen,” Altenburg 1769-76, III, 8vo. (See Goedeke® IV, 
1, p. 567). 

Sammlung der gemeinniitzigen Lehren, Warnungen und moralischen 
Anmerkungen aus den Werken des Herrn Sam. Richardson, Verfassers der Pamela, 
Clarissa and Grandisons. Leipzig 1777. (Journal von und fiir Deusschland 
IX (1792, p. 17).cf. Richardson’s Sittenlehre fiir die Jugend in den auserl. dsop. 
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Of all three of Richardson’s novels French translations ap- 
peared, not only in France but in Germany” as well; and at least 
of the first two, French continuations and imitations" were 
publisht, while Grandison’s name lived on in Musaeus’s Grand- 
ison der Zweite,“ later called Der deutsche Grandison.“ Naturally, 
the Anti-Richardson literature was also known in Germany, 
and Fielding’s Joseph Andrews (1742) was duly translated," 
and of it, too, a German adaptation was forthcoming.” 

Except for Voltaire’s Nanine (1749) the French attempts to 
dramatize Richardson’s themes were unsuccessful. The ill- 
starred dramatizations of the Pamela theme by Boissy and 
Nivelle de la Chaussée may not have been widely known in 
Germany. In Germany such dramatizations pleased the public. 
A translation of Goldoni’s Pamela nubile (1750) was publisht 





Fabeln. ... .Leipzig 1757. See Lessing’s sdimtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann- 
Muncker, VII, 73. 

12 Pamela, Frankfurt 1770, and Clarissa, Winterthur 1787. Grandison, 
Leipzig 1764. See Heinsius Biicherlexicon IV,157, 43,90. Of Clarissa, translated 
by the Abbé Prévost, a “Nachdruck” appeared in Dresden 1751 ff. See Géttin- 
gische Gelehrie Anseigen 1751, p. 605. 

8 Histoire de Pamela en liberté, suite de la Pamela angloise. Frankfurt 1770; 
See Heinsius, IV, 157. La nouvelle Clarisse 11, 12mo. by Madame de Beaumont, 
Leipzig, Weidmann, 1767; in German translation 2 Th. 8vo. Leipzig Weidmann 
1768; Heinsius, Biicherlexicon IV, p. 43. The heroine of this novel escapes from 
her harsh parents. The author makes it clear that a girl who does this must 
belong to the first protector who espouses her cause. In this case the protector 
is a French wig-maker. They escape to France and take up an abode in the 
country. Clarissa starts many idle countrywomen into profitable employment 
by letting them make over her wardrobe. She is ably assisted by her husband, 
who, it seems, was a French nobleman in disguise. See the review signed W1, 
in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek IX , 2(1769) p. 262f., cf. Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek XXIX (1776) 303-304. 

™ Grandison der Zweite oder Geschichte des Herrn von N. Eisenach, 1760-62, 
3 Theile. ' 

16 Der deutsche Grandison, auch eine Familiengeschichte. Eisenach, 1781, 
2 Theile. 

16 Danzig 1745, Heinsius IV, 16. A reprint of the English Joseph Andrews. 
Dresden 1783. The Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek LXIX 2, (1786) 404, calls 
attention to a new translation, which it designates as the fifth. 

17 Fieldings komischer Roman in vier Theilen. Berlin 1765. This was a 
version of Joseph Andrews with new names for the characters. The names 
indicate that this adaptation goes back to a French source. Cf. Kurrelmeyer 
in Modern Language Notes XXXIII (1918) 468-471. Clark, Fielding und der 
deutsche Sturm und Drang, Freiburg 1897, p. 2. 
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in Wien in 1765,'* but the comedy was played by the Ackermann 
company in Strassburg and elsewhere as early as 1761." 
Clarissa was dramatized in the play called Clarissa ein Trauer- 
spiel, by Steffen (Zelle 1765), and perhapsin Clary ein Schaus piel 
(Frankfurt 1770), to judge by the title. Echoes of Clarissa are to 
be found in Miss Sara Sampson and Emilia Galotti and in Die 
Matresse of Lessing’s brother Karl. Even Grandison gave rise 
to a dramatic attempt, Wieland’s Clementina von Porretta 
(1760), but to mention all such instances would carry us too far. 

To return to the novels of Richardson: Pamela seems to 
have attracted but little attention in Germany at the time of its 
appearance. Bodmer included it in his list of recommended 
reading in the Mahler der Sitten (1746). Gottsched may have 
proposed this newly publisht novel for the list as has been 
suggested.2” The mere inclusion of the title, under whatever 
circumstances, does not justify Texte in saying: “Les discours 
des peinires s’enflammaient pour ce pieux roman.”** The work 
is never again referred to in the Discourse. Neither does Gott- 
sched seem to have lent vigorous public support to Richardson 
at the outset, tho his later opinions were favorable. In 1750 


he commended Voltaire’s Nanine, referring to the fact that it 
was based on Richardson’s Pamela.” In 1756 he called favorable 
attention to Richardson’s Collection of moral and instructive 
sentiments,™ and still later (1762) he agrees with a Danzig 
journal in attributing Fielding’s greater popularity to the 


18-Pamela,ein Lustspiel in drei Aufsiigen, dem italienischen nachgeahmt. 
Wien 1765. In this play Goldoni makes it appear that Pamela was, unknown 
to herself, of noble birth. Goldoni later wrote a Pamela maritate, the plot of 
which was his own invention. In 1764 a German version of this was publisht 
in Wien under the title Die verehelichte Pamela. 

18 See the Strassburg Sammiler 1761, p. 76. 

2° Wood, A. Der Einfluss Fieldings auf die deutsche Literatur. Heidelberg 
Diss. Yokohama 1895 p. 1, footnote. Wood quotes Koberstein’s Geschichte 
der deutschen Nationalliteratur® vol. V, p. 88, Anm. 9 to this effect. The assertion 
seems to be withdrawn from later editions. See Koberstein Geschichte der 
deutschen Nationalliteratur® vol. II p. 281. 

™ Texte, J. Jean Jacques Rousseau et les origins . . . . littéraire. Paris 
1909, p. 178. Die Mahler der Sitten was the name given to the second edition 
of the Discourse der Mahlern (1722-23). 

% Neue Biichersaal der schinen Wissenschaften und freyen Ktinste. Band. 
X, p. 72. 

% Das neueste aus der anmuthigen Gelehrsamkeit 1756, p. 717 
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frivolity of the reading public.™ Haller coincides with this 
explanation in the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen.™ In his last 
years Gottsched expatiated at length upon the merits of Grandi- 
son, but this was in a private letter which will be quoted later. 

Our best witness to the comparatively cool reception of 
Pamela is the poet Brockes. Himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of the novel, he is pained and grieved at the indifference of 
even some of his enlightened fellow citizens. Virtue was once a 
cold abstraction. Thru Pamela it became visible to men, he 
said in his Lobgedichte auf die Pamela: 


Das, was man, von der wahren Tugend, in hundert tausend Biichern lehret, 
Wird, durch der Pamela Betragen, auf eine solche Weis’ erkliret, 
Dass der nicht nur kein tugendhaftes, kein menschlichs Herz im Busen hegt, 
Den diese tugendhafte Schéne zur Tugendliebe nicht bewegt. 

. . . 
Die Tugend war den Sterblichen, doch nur dem Namen nach, bekannt, 
Bis sie, uns Menschen zu begliicken, beschloss, zu uns herab zu steigen, 
Und uns, mit allem ihren Reiz, sich in der Pamela zu zeigen.* 


P:..nela teaches the fear of God, humility, respect for parents, 
love, charity, duty, and all the other essential virtues. 


Kurz: will ein jeder auf der Erden 
Vergniigt, geehrt, geliebet werden; 
Die Lehr’ ist, nebst dem Beyspiel, da; 
Man les’ und folge Pamela.”” — 


Such a book as this can well supplant the learned disquisitions 
of the philosopher. 


. Wenn auch Wolf gleich sagen méchte: 
Wisse menschliches Geschlechte, 

Dass nur ich dein Lehrer bin; 
Spricht das menschliche Geschlechte 
Doch zur Pamela mit Rechte: 

Du bist unsre Lehrerinn!** 


But alas! many human beings seem to remain unconvertible, 


™ Ibid 1762, p. 304. The Danzig journal is called Sammlung fiir den Geist 
und das Hers, 1762 ff. 

% Gottingsche gelehrte Anzeigen 1750, p. 123, see footnote 47. 

* Brockes Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott 9 Bde. Hamburg 1721-48 Bd. IX, p, 
554. 
7 Ibid. p. 555. 
% Ibid. p. 556. 
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Da, seit die Pamela geschrieben. 
Die Menschheit, wie sie war, geblieben.** 


To leave unread such books as The Seasons and Pamela is an 
impiety. 
Wofern man diese nicht gebrauchet, und sich aus ihnen nicht belehrt 
Wird, in der Pamela, die Tugend, im Thomson, die Natur verachtet.** 


Yet there are many even of the more educated classes who 
neglected the work. There was the “Biicherfreund,” whose 
library contained the best works of ancient and modern times 
on the subject of virtue, 


Allein war diess gleich alles da, 

So blieb doch eins, ach eins! vergessen: 

Ihm fehlte ja so viel, als er bisher besessen; 
Ihm fehlte Pamela.** 


There was the “petit maitre” who said: “Oter moi la Pamela! 
C’est un livre dangereux,”™ and another disparager who said: 


Ich habe es noch von meinen Ahnen, : 
Ich meid’ und hasse die Romanen. 
Drum hass’ ich auch die Pamela.™ 


To the latter Brockes replies with righteous indignation: 


Ist dieses eines Ochsen Stimme? 

So dacht’ ich, im gerechten Grimme, 
Als ich den groben Irrthum sah. 
Sind Cyrus, Sethos, Cleveland 

Und Telemach dir nicht bekannt? ; 
Ist, was darinn fiir Weisheit stecket, 
Dir Ungliickselgen nicht entdecket? 
So bist du freylich schlecht daran, ' 
Und alles, was ich sagen kann, : 
Ist, dass du wirklich zu beklagen. 

Allein, was soll ich weiter sagen? 

Da du die Pamele nicht kennest, 

Und ihr nicht deinen Beyfall génnest, 

Vermehret sich dein Unstern noch.” 


fe 


Ignorance is the only excuse for such a remark: 


Denn hiattest du sie einst gelesen, 
So dicht ich, wirst du auch ein Vieh, 
Du achtetest und ehrtest sie.™ 


%* Ibid. p. 542. 
% Ibid. p. 558. 
" Ibid. p. 555. 
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Then there was a worthy member of the clergy who supposed 
that the book might be beautiful, but it could not be used in 
his sermons for in it there was nothing concerning “Gnade.” 
At Brockes’ request he consented to read it and did so. 


Sprach er: Ich hatte es nicht gedacht. 
Ich hab, in Lesung dieser Schrift, so viel Vergniiglichkeit genossen; 
Mich deucht: es sey die Gnade selbst von diesem Buch nicht ausgeschlossen.** 


Pamela converted a misanthrope to brotherly love: 


Ich bin vordem ein Menschenfeind, 

So gut als Timon selbst, gewesen. 

Seit ich die Pamela gelesen, 

Bin ich ihr, und der Menschen, Freund. 


To a lesser degree the reading of Pamela had’a similar influence 
on Brockes’s own view of man: 


Seit ich die Pamela gelesen, 

Kémmt, nebst dem Bau der Erden, mir 
Die ganze Menschheit schéner fiir, 

Als mir dieselbe sonst gewesen. 

An Voll- und Unvollkommenheiten 
Hat jedes Ding bey uns zwo Seiten. 
Vorhero sah ich jedermann 

Von seiner schlimmen Seiten an: 

Jetzt wird mein Blick, von ihr belehrt, 
Meist auf die gute hingekehrt.” 


Yet in spite of the earnest recommendation of Brockes the 
novel failed apparently to become popular in the highest degree, 
for Brockes is compelled to demand: 


Sprich, deutscher Witz, sprich, deutsche Tugend, was ist, das dich hinfort erregt! 
Sieht Pamela seit dreyen Jahren sich doch kaum einmal aufgelegt! 


It remained for Clarissa to captivate the German public 
and win the praise of the impressionable as well as the deliberate 
critics. To the former belonged Gerstenberg, among whose 
papers an ecstatic cantata entitled Clarissa Harlowe has recently 
been found.** In an opening “Phantasie” Clarissa relates her 
passion for Lovelace and her disaster, and submits to the will 
of God. Lovelace interrupts, demanding of Belfort admission 


® Ibid. p. 557. 
= Publisht by Albert Malte Wagner in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen CXXXIV (1916) p. 3-7. Cf. A. M. Wagner, Heinrich 
Withelm von Gerstenberg und der Sturm und Drang 1, Heidelberg 1920, p. 52. 
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to the chamber where Clarissa lies dying. While he is being 
detained he has a vision: 

Der alte Drach im Schwefel-Pfule 

Rauscht wild, rauscht fiirchterlich 

In seinen Ketten, erhebt sich 

Laut donnernd von dem Flammen-Stuhle 

Und striubt den gelben Kamm 

Schnell hascht er einen Verdammten, und spricht: 

Wolf! erwiirgtest du nicht 

Jenes unschuldvolle Lamm? 


The presence of Lovelace in the vicinity disturbs Clarissa’s 
dying moments. She forgives Lovelace and urges him to turn 
toward God. Norton and Miss Howe finally bewail the death 
of their mistress and friend in a somewhat antiphonal fashion. 


Norton 
Sie war der Schmuck der Welt, der Menschheit Ehre! 
Fiir uns, fiir uns zum Muster aufgestellt! 
Sie war der Stolz und Schmuck der Welt! 
Miss Howe 


Wie vom Orkan entblattert, zerrissen 
Die Erstgebohrne des May, die junge Rose fillt: 
Weh uns, so fiel die Zierde der Welt. 


This colorful poem has only recently been publisht while a 
rather tame and conventional poem, Clarissa, was included in 
his Vermischte Schriften (1815f). 

The chief herald of Richardson in Germany was Haller in 
Géttingen. Even Gellert accorded him this distinction and 
called the attention of his students to Haller’s criticism and 
praise of Clarissa which, he said, “in ganz Deutschland unter 
den grossen Gelehrten nur ein Haller hat verfertigen kénnen.”® 
Gellert’s own commendation is a little more reserved: “Es 
giebt leere und freie Stunden, in denen wir diese Werke ohne 
Vorwurf und mit vielem Nutzen lesen kénnen.”® He refers 
here specifically to Clarissa and Grandison. Pamela, which 
he had imitated, is not mentioned at all. In Gellert’s Bet- 
schwester (1745) II, 1, one of the characters to be sure says: “Die 
Pamela ist ein sehr guter Roman, der die Unschuld und Tugend 
liebenswiirdig zu machen sucht.” 


*® Gellert, Moralische Vorlesungen in sdmtliche Schrifien neue verbesserie 
Auflage, Leipzig 1784. Bd. VI. p. 258. Cf. footnote 44. 
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Haller’s commendation, moreover, does not set in strongly 
until the appearance of Clarissa. Haller recognized not only 
the moral values of Richardson’s novels but the accuracy of 
their observation as well. The scientist as well as the moralist 
speaks in these criticisms. For this reason, perhaps, he is one 
of the few German critics who was able to admire Richardson 
without entirely condemning his rival Fielding, tho to be sure 
the “niedere Auftritte” and the “licherlich-heroische Schreib- 
art” placed Tom Jones, in his mind, on a iower plane than 
Clarissa, but, he says: 


Herr Fielding besitzt eine grosse Kenntniss des menschlichen Herzens. 
Nur gehért er zu den Mahleren, die lieber getreue, als schéne Gemilde 
liefern, und es fiir keinen Fehler ansehen, der Gegenstand sey auch schon 
hasslich, wenn nur die Aehnlichkeit getroffen ist. Er ist ein flammischer 
Mahler.* 


Beginning with 1748 Haller makes use of the Géttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen to commend the novels of Richardson. The 
discussion of novels, to be sure, is not the ordinary function of 
learned journals, but Haller demands that an exception be 


made in this case.** For him the letter-form, tho necessary, 
is a defect, for it is unlikely that a girl in a time of great peril, 
when she was under the constant observation of her oppressors, 
would find time and opportunity to write extensive letters 
describing her emotions.* Nevertheless, he regards Clarissa as 
“ein Meisterstiick in der Abschilderung der Sitten, der Art zu 
denken und sich natiirlich und dennoch wizig auszudriiken,”™ 
as “ein Muster der neuesten, reinsten, und zugleich der wizig- 


* Haller, Tagebuch seiner Beobachtungen tiber Schriftsteller und iiber sich 
selbst ed. Heinzmann. 2 vols. Bern 1787; vol. I. p. 62. Cf. Géttingische gelehrte 
Anseigen (G.G.A.) 1750, p. 123. It is known that several of the reviews of 
Richardson in the G.G.A. are by Haller and it is therefore assumed that the 
others are by him as well. Haller’s own set of the G.G.A. is now possest by the 
Berne Stadtbibliothek which favors us with information as follows: H. means 
that the passage is signed by Haller, O that it is not signed, X that it is included 
in Haller’s Tagebuch seiner Beobachtungen, Berne 1787. 1750, p. 610 lacks the 
H but has corrections in Haller’s hand. 1748, 274-275, O; 1748, 659, O; 1749, 
201-203, X; 1749, 570, O; 1750, 123, O; 1750, 610, H; 1750, 898, O; 1751, 605, O; 
1752, 550, O; 1752, 1047, O; 1753, 1352, H; 1755, 161, H; 1761, 120, 0; 1765, 
87-88, H. ’ 

% G.G.A. 1748, p. 274 and 1755, I p. 161. 

#7 G.G.A. 1749, p. 201 and 202. 
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sten und blumenreichsten englischen Schreibart.”*’ He prefers 
Clarissa as a character to Pamela. 


Sie ist noch viel wiziger, sie verfillt nicht in ernsthafte und trockne 
Regeln, sie hat insbesondre keine solche Fehler wieder die Schaamhaftig- 
keit vorzuwerfen, als wohl die Pamela bey ihrer sonst guten Absicht 
sich zur Last hat legen lassen miissen.** 





The novel too is superior. The absence of all unplausible 
adventure is especially commended.*® “Die Charaktere sind 
zahlreicher, lebhaft abgemalt, vollkommen wohl erhalten, und 
durch der Personen eigene Reden wizig und dennoch natiirlich 
ausgedrukt.”** or “durch ihre Ausdriike, Vorhaben und Thaten 
abgemahlt.”* Their characteristics are consistently main- 
tained thruout the work and even their styles of writing are 
so precisely differentiated, “dass wir es eben nicht fiir schwerr 
halten, bey einer jeden Seite zu sagen, welche Person den 
Brief geschrieben habe.”** It goes without saying that Halle- 
approves of the moral lesson of Clarissa: parents should not 
coerce their children to unwelcome marriages, and young 
women should not give their love to dissolute admirers in the 
hope of bringing about a reformation of their characters.*® 
Regarding the most realistic and tragic scenes of Clarissa 
there was difference of opinion among critics and poets. Uz 
wrote to Gleim that he found the conclusion of the novel un- 
justifiably sad.“ Haller suggests in 1750: “Das der Clarissa 
begegnete und fiir ein so himmlisches Frauenzimmer fast alzu 
demiitigende Ungliik ist vielleicht die Ursache, worum in 
Frankreich ein sonst so ausnehmendes Buch noch keinen 
Eingang gefunden hat,” and he is no doubt right for when the 
Abbé Prévost the next year translated it he diluted it at the 
expense of just such passages. Diderot objected to this pro- 
cedure in his Eloge“ written at the time of Richardson’s death, 


8 G.G.A. 1748, 274. 
* G.G.A. 1749, 201-202. 

** G.G.A. 1748, 659. 

“| Briefwechsel swischen Gleim und Us. Hrsg. Schiiddekopf, Bibliothek des 
lit. Vereins in Stuttgart, CCX VIII (1899) p. 233. 

# G.G.A. 1750, 610. 

“ Translation in the Hamburger Unterhaltungen Bd. I (1776) p. 118. 
Haller comments on Diderot’s Bloge and agrees with him in regard to the sup- 
pression of harrowing passages, G.G.A. 1765, 88. 
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and publisht in the Journal étranger early in 1762. The same 
journal publisht a translation by Suard, the editor, of the 
account of Clarissa’s funeral which had hitherto been thot 
too sad for the endurance of the French readers. 

The German admirers of Richardson were chiefly of Dide- 
rot’s opinion. Gellert confest: “Ich habe ehedem iiber den 
siebenten Theil der Clarissa und den fiinften des Grandisons 
mit einer Art von siisser Wehmuth einige der merkwiirdigsten 
Stunden fiir mein Herz verweinet; dafiir danke ich dir noch 
itzt, Richardson!”“ Haller approves of the ruthlessness with 
which Clarissa’s story is related, first upon a moral ground: 
It serves to impress the lesson so much more effectively“; and 
later upon an esthetic ground: “Es ist . . . . wie eine Dissonanz 
in einer kiinstlichen Music, die das nachfolgende vortrefliche 
erhéhet.”” He also makes the point here that the story is 
inextricably connected “mit dem alzuwahren Verderben, das 
in London regieret.”*7 Is he basing this assertion upon his own 
brief period of observation during four weeks in London, August 
1727, or on the more extensive experience of his colleague at 
Géttingen, Michaelis? 

The first German translation of Clarissa was publisht by 
Vandenhoeck and began to appear in Géttingen in 1748. 
Simultaneously with it a French translation was appearing in 
Holland.** This French translation was the occasion of Haller’s 
most extensive laudatory account which appeared in the 
Bibliotheque raisonnée of Amsterdam.** The praise of the 


“ Cf. footnote 33. 
 G.G.A. 1749, 202. 
# G.G.A. 1750, 610. 
47 G.G.A. 1750, 123. 
48 G.G.A, 1749, 201. 
49 Op. cit. 1749, Tome XLII, p. 325ff. Haller’s criticism in this journal was 
translated in the Genileman’s magazine XIX (1749) 245-246 and 345-349. Is 
is from the latter that Haller’s opinions are quoted above. Haller’s name is 
not attached to the translation. He is variously referred to as the French author 
and the ingenious foreigner. There is no doubt regarding Haller’s authorship 
of the review, however. Part of it is included in Zimmernamn’s Hallers kleine 
Schriften I 292ff. The fulsome praise is not quite satisfactory to the Gentleman’s 
magazine for Haller concludes with certain objections to details in the narrative. 
The Gentleman’s magazine devotes several pages to the task of overruling his 
objections. According to Hirzel the defence was written by Richardson himself. 
See Albrecht von Hallers Gedichte, Frauenfels 1882, p. cccxiii in Bibliothek dlterer 
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Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen was repeated and some con- 
siderations were particularly addrest to the French public. 
“All the readers we know,” Haller says, “concur in giving it 
(Clarissa) the first rank among romances.” The French, he 
says, may indeed take exception to this judgment, but French 
novels for the most part are no more than the presentations 
of the illustrious actions of illustrious persons. All the incidents 
of private life are supprest. The hero only is exhibited, a being 
who has neither wants, nor manners, nor virtues, nor vices in 
common with the rest of mankind. His characteristics are cour- 
age, generosity, constancy, devotion. Who can but smile to see 
Cyrus fill Asia with his conquests only in search of his mistress. 
Marivaux, to be sure, has endeavored to bring his countrymen 
back to nature. His Marianne and his Paysan parvenu are 
paintings after life. In these the author speaks less and his 
characters more but his genius could not wholly cure himself 
of the fashion, nor did he dare to entertain his countrymen with 
private and domestic occurrences. 

Haller approaches the conclusion with a defence of the 
middle-class novel in principle. In Clarissa we see a virtuous 
character in the same station of life with ourselves who suffers 
with an immovable and unshaken constancy. “The misfor- 
tunes of an Ariane move me not at all,” he says; “those of a 
Princess of Cleves but faintly. The heroes there are beings too 
different from myself and the misfortunes which happen to 
them bear no proportion to anything that may happen to me. 
I cannot but know it to be a fable and the necessary effect of 
this knowledge is insensibility.”** 

Literary historians have seemingly agreed to look upon 
La nouvelle Héloise as the successor of Clarissa. It is therefore 
worth noting that Haller did not include Rousseau’s novel in 
his commendation. No doubt he was personally and politically 
out of sympathy with Rousseau to begin with. Indeed, he once 
said in private conversation (1763): “Rousseau est un scélérat.’’* 
Still his judgment of Rousseau in conversation with Casanova 





Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz III. Texte, J.Jean Jacques Rousseau. ... 
(1909) p. 260, footnote 3 is unaware of the name of the author of the review in 
question. 

5° Albrecht von Hallers Gedichte ed. Hirzel. Bibliothek dlterer Schriftwerke 
der deutschen Schweiz III. Frauenfeld 1882, p. cccxcii, Anm. 1. 
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seems judicial and consistent with his opinion of Richardson 
for he might well feel that Rousseau was inferior to Richardson 
in moral value and in realistic power. Haller told Casanova 
that just to please a friend he had read enuf of Héloise to be able 
to judge the entire work. “C’est le plus mauvais des romans,” 
he said; “parcequ’il en est le plus éloquent. Vous verrez le pays 
de Vaud, mais ne vous attendez pas 4 voir les originaux des 
brillants portraits qu’a peints Jean Jacques.”*! In his criticism 
of La nouvelle Héloise in the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen 
(1762) Haller expresses the same objection in a milder form. 

From the preface of the Géttingen Clarissa it may be in- 
ferred that the translator is the orientalist Michaelis, a professor 
at Géttingen. It is generally assumed that the translation was 
undertaken on the advice of Haller. It certainly enjoyed his 
support from first to last. When the first two parts were com- 
pleted Haller announced that the translator was one, “den wir 
wider seinen Willen bekannt zu machen Bedenken tragen.”™ 
Haller has no doubt of his ability. “Er hat seine Unternehmung 
mit aller der Lebhaftigkeit und Kenntniss beyder Sprachen 
ausgefiihrt, die man von seinem langen Aufenthalt in Engelland 
und von seinem aufgewekten, durch andere Proben bekannten 
Geiste erwarten kénnen (sic).”"™ The next year the third™ 
and fourth parts are announced “von der gleichen beliebten 
Hand iibersezt.”™ In the announcements of the fifth,® sixth,™ 
seventh and last parts®’ no mention is made of the translator. 
All authorities agree that the latter part is by another hand. 
Late in the century there was a tendency to attribute it to 
Haller himself. One critic spoke of the Géttingen Clarissa “an 
der Manner wie Haller und Michaelis Antheil hatten,”®* and 
another referred to it as a translation “die so viel Rec. weiss, 


51 Mémoires de Jacques Casanova de Senigalt écrits par lui-méme. Tome III. 
Paris 1848, p. 177-181. 

® G.G.A. 1762, 673f. Haller recognizes Rousseau as a follower of Richardson 
p. 373 and 375. 

8 G.G.A. 1748, 970, cf. p. 275. 

* G.G.A,. 1749, 202. 

% G.G.A. 1749, 570. 

* G.G.A,. 1750, 610. 

57 G.G.A. 1750, 898. 

5® Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung 1790, 3, 763-767. 
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Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen was repeated and some con- 
siderations were particularly addrest to the French public. 
“All the readers we know,” Haller says, “concur in giving it 
(Clarissa) the first rank among romances.” The French, he 
says, may indeed take exception to this judgment, but French 
novels for the most part are no more than the presentations 
of the illustrious actions of illustrious persons. All the incidents 
of private life are supprest. The hero only is exhibited, a being 
who has neither wants, nor manners, nor virtues, nor vices in 
common with the rest of mankind. His characteristics are cour- 
age, generosity, constancy, devotion. Who can but smile to see 
Cyrus fill Asia with his conquests only in search of his mistress. 
Marivaux, to be sure, has endeavored to bring his countrymen 
back to nature. His Marianne and his Paysan parvenu are 
paintings after life. In these the author speaks less and his 
characters more but his genius could not wholly cure himself 
of the fashion, nor did he dare to entertain his countrymen with 
private and domestic occurrences. 

Haller approaches the conclusion with a defence of the 
middle-class novel in principle. In Clarissa we see a virtuous 
character in the same station of life with ourselves who suffers 
with an immovable and unshaken constancy. “The misfor- 
tunes of an Ariane move me not at all,” he says; “those of a 
Princess of Cleves but faintly. The heroes there are beings too 
different from myself and the misfortunes which happen to 
them bear no proportion to anything that may happen to me. 
I cannot but know it to be a fable and the necessary effect of 
this knowledge is insensibility.”** 

Literary historians have seemingly agreed to look upon 
La nouvelle Héloise as the successor of Clarissa. It is therefore 
worth noting that Haller did not include Rousseau’s novel in 
his commendation. No doubt he was personally and politically 
out of sympathy with Rousseau to begin with. Indeed, he once 
said in private conversation (1763): “Rousseau est un scélérat.’®* 
Still his judgment of Rousseau in conversation with Casanova 





Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz III. Texte, J.Jean Jacques Rousseau. ... 
(1909) p. 260, footnote 3 is unaware of the name of the author of the review in 
question. 

5° Albrecht von Hallers Gedichte ed. Hirzel. Bibliothek dlterer Schriftwerke 
der deutschen Schweiz III. Frauenfeld 1882, p. cccxcii, Anm. 1. 
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seems judicial and consistent with his opinion of Richardson 
for he might well feel that Rousseau was inferior to Richardson 
in moral value and in realistic power. Haller told Casanova 
that just to please a friend he had read enuf of Héloise to be able 
to judge the entire work. “C’est le plus mauvais des romans,” 
he said; “parcequ’il en est le plus éloquent. Vous verrez le pays 
de Vaud, mais ne vous attendez pas 4 voir les originaux des 
brillants portraits qu’a peints Jean Jacques.”* In his criticism 
of La nouvelle Héloise in the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen 
(1762) Haller expresses the same objection in a milder form. 

From the preface of the Géttingen Clarissa it may be in- 
ferred that the translator is the orientalist Michaelis, a professor 
at Géttingen. It is generally assumed that the translation was 
undertaken on the advice of Haller. It certainly enjoyed his 
support from first to last. When the first two parts were com- 
pleted Haller announced that the translator was one, “den wir 
wider seinen Willen bekannt zu machen Bedenken tragen.”™ 
Haller has no doubt of his ability. “Er hat seine Unternehmung 
mit aller der Lebhaftigkeit und Kenntniss beyder Sprachen 
ausgefiihrt, die man von seinem langen Aufenthalt in Engelland 
und von seinem aufgewekten, durch andere Proben bekannten 
Geiste erwarten kénnen (sic).”* The next year the third™ 
and fourth parts are announced “von der gleichen beliebten 
Hand iibersezt.”® In the announcements of the fifth,® sixth,* 
seventh and last parts*? no mention is made of the translator. 
All authorities agree that the latter part is by another hand. 
Late in the century there was a tendency to attribute it to 
Haller himself. One critic spoke of the Géttingen Clarissa “an 
der Manner wie Haller und Michaelis Antheil hatten,”®* and 
another referred to it as a translation “die so viel Rec. weiss, 


5) Mémoires de Jacques Casanova de Senigalt écrits par lui-méme. Tome III. 
Paris 1848, p. 177-181. 

8 G.G.A. 1762, 673f. Haller recognizes Rousseau as a follower of Richardson 
p. 373 and 375. 

8° G.G.A. 1748, 970, cf. p. 275. 

* G.G.A. 1749, 202. 

* G.G.A,. 1749, 570. 

* G.G.A. 1750, 610. 

57 G.G.A. 1750, 898. 

58 Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung 1790, 3, 763-767. 
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von Michaelis und Haller herriihrte,”** but the author of the 
article “Uber die verschiedenen Verdeutschungen von Richard- 
sons Clarissa,” writing at nearly the same time professes ignor- 
ance regarding the authorship of the last part.*® On the whole 
there is not sufficient evidence to show that Haller translated 
any part of Clarissa. Richardson wrote in a letter Feb. 24, 1752: 
“My vanity, however, has been raised by a present sent me of a 
translation of Clarissa, in the German language in eight volumes 
from the celebrated Dr. Haller.” On the basis of this the editor 
of Richardson’s correspondence unjustifiably entered in the 
index: “Haller, Dr. translated Clarissa into the German lang- 
uage.” This unsupported statement may have misled later 
commentators. Of the German critics mentioned above the 
first two regard the Géttingen Clarissa as good for its time 
but antiquated in the 1790’s, while the third can excuse its 
defects only in part on this ground: 


Gerade das Matte und das Steife, das der Ubersetzer in der Vorrede 
vermieden zu haben vorgiebt, ist der herrschende Ton in dieser Uber- 
setzung. Alle Eleganz, alle Feinheiten sind verwischt; Platitiiden, Weit- 
schweifigkeit und Wiasserichkeit, kurz alle Fehler der Gottschedischen 
Schule findet man hier in reichlicher Masse, und dies war kein Wunder, da 
unsere Prose damals noch zu wenig ausgebildet, und der gute Geschmack 
in unserer Sprache noch nicht so fixirt war, dass der Ubersetzer, der ge- 
wiss die Schénheit des Originals empfand auch im Stande gewesen wire, 
sie getreu iiberzutragen.”® 


When Grandison appeared it, too, found the favor and 
support of Haller, who said: 


(Es) giebt hin und wieder kalte und den Lauf der Geschichte unnéthig 
aufhaltende Streitgespriche. Aber die Mahlerey ist unverbesserlich, und 
ein so genauer Ausdruk der menschlichen Natur in ihren verschiedenen 
Charakteren, dass wir nichts finden, dass einiger massen diesem Pinsel 
beykomme. Marivaux ist nur ein Nachspiel dagegen.™ 


Haller admires also the noble virtues of Grandison and the 
gracious and modest (!) ones of Miss Byron and finds “so 


59 Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek XIV (1795) 161. The article is signed 
*pH.* 

6° Journal von und fiir Deutschland TX, (1792) 16. 

% The correspondence of Samuel Richardson .... ed. Barbauld, London 
1803, VI, 298. 
® Op. cit. p. 16. 
® G.G.A. 1755, I, 161. 
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viele Thrinen auspressende zirtliche Stellungen und Ausdriicke” 
that he is ready to promise to this novel as sure an immortality 
as to the noblest of all poetry, thus verging on the extravagance 
of Diderot who had exclaimed in his Eloge: 


O Richardson, Richardson, homme unique 4 mes yeux, tu seras ma 
lecture dans tous les temps! Forcé par des besoins pressants, si mon ami 
tombe dans |’indigence, si la médiocrité de ma fortune ne suffit pas pour 
donner 4 mes enfants les soins nécessaires 4 leur éducation, je vendrai 
mes livres; mais tu me resteras sur le méme rayon avec Molise, Homére, 
Euripide et Sophocle; et je vous lirai tour 4 tour.™ 


and of Gellert who in his poem Uber Richardsons Bildniss has 
sung: 
Dies ist der schépferische Geist 
Der uns durch lehrende Gedichte 
Den Reiz der Tugend fiihlen heisst 
Der durch den Grandison selbst einem Bésewichte 
Den ersten Wunsch, auch fromm zu sein, entreisst. 
Die Werke, die er schuf, wird keine Zeit verwiisten, 
Sie sind Natur, Geschmack, Religion. 
Unsterblich ist Homer, unsterblicher bei Christen 
Der Britte Richardson.® 


Nor was Gottsched much more temperate in his praise. In a 
letter to his niece Victoria he says that Grandison is the best 
novel ever written. Having read it he is determined never to 
read any other. The characters of Grandison and Henrietta 
are both perfect in their own way. He urges Victoria to read 
the work “in dem guten Vorsatz, alles Liebenswiirdige dieses 
trefflichen Frauenzimmers nachzuahmen.” Charlotte Grandison 
and Lady G., to be sure, are strange creatures. “Ich habe mich 
oft tiber sie geiirgert, und hatte sie priigeln mégen,” he says, 
but he is delighted to find in Grandison his own life principles 
vindicated. “Read the book to the end,” he tells his niece, 
“so werden Sie urtheilen kénnen, ob ich recht Grandisonsche 
Grundlehren lingst gehabt und nach Méglichkeiten ausgeiibt 
habe.”® 

Despite Gottsched and despite Gellert the younger circles 
of Leipzig society were not wholly enamoured of the Richard- 


“ Diderot’s Eloge was first publisht in the Journal é&ranger which was much 
read in Germany, and a translation appeared in the Hamburger Unterhaltungen 
I (1766) 118. 

* Quoted from E. Schmidt’s Richardson, Rousseau and Goethe, Jena, 1875. 
* Waniek, Gottsched und die deutsche Literatur. Leipzig, 1897, 675. 
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sonian ideal. In his poem Umschuld Goetie praised a virtue 
that was “mehr als Byron, als Pamele.”®* Cornelia’s admiration 
for Grandison he did not share. In a bantering tone he wrote 
to her Dec. 6, 1765: “Du bist eine Narrin mit deinem Grandison 
.... aber merke dir’s, du sollst keine Romanen mehr lesen, 
als die ich erlaube.” Then he adds consolingly: “Lass dir’s nicht 
Angst seyn. Grandison, Clarissa und Pamela sollen vielleicht 
ausgenommen werden.”*’ A little later he urges her to read 
meditatively the Zuschauer. “Dies ist besser und dir niitzlicher, 
als wenn du 20 Romanen gelesen hittest. Diese verbicie ich 
dir hiermit véllig, den einzigen Grandison ausgenommen den 
du noch etlichemahl lesen kannst, aber nicht obenhin sondern 
bedichtig.”** This, too, is probably persiflage. On the 14th of 
May, 1766, he wrote: “Mais je ne pense pas que je préche envain. 
Tu ne veux que tes romans. Eh bien, lis les. Je m’en lave les 
mains. Pour Clarissa je n’ai rien 4 contredire.”® There is no 
reason to suppose the last remark was meant else than seriously. 
But, unfortunately for his happiness, Goethe’s days in Leipzig 
came soon to an end and from dreary Frankfurt he wrote a 
versified letter to Mile. Oeser, Nov. 6, 1768, telling her that 
only the Grandison ideal prevailed where he now was. 


Bin ich bei Madchen launisch froh, 

So sehen sie sittenrichtersch striflich, 

Da heisst’s: der Herr ist wohl aus Bergamo? 
Sie sagen’s nicht einmal so héflich. 

Zeigt man Verstand, so ist auch das nicht recht. 
Denn will sich einer nicht bequemen 

Des Grandisons ergebener Knecht 

Zu sein, und alles blindlings anzunehmen 

Was der Dictator spricht, 

Den lacht man aus, den hért man nicht.’® 


66a Goethe, Werke (Weimar ed.) I 1, 52. To regard this as “uncritical 
praise” would be naive. Cf. Price, English-German literary influences. Berkeley 
1919-20, p. 285. 

87 Goethe, Werke IV, 1, p. 20. The omitted passage reads: Ich kann nicht 
finden was Marty H. gesagt hat.” The Weimar edition IV, 1, 269, is able to 
reach no conclusion regarding this reference. 

*8 Goethe Werke, IV, 1, p. 27. 

* Ibid, IV, 1, 54-55. 

7 Goethe, Werke, I, 5: 1, p. 59. Goethe’s opinion of Richardson’s heroes 
and heroines probably changed little in later life tho he freely acknowledged 
Richardson’s influence on the public and on literature. “Schon die Richardson- 
schen Romane hatten die biirgerliche Welt auf eine zirtere Sittlichkeit auf- 
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To Friederike’s father he wrote a little later, November 24, 1768, 
that the girls of Frankfurt only cared for the astonishing (“das 
erstaunliche”) and for the beautiful, naive, or humorous but 
little. “Desswegen sind alle Meerwunder: Grandison, Eugenie, 
der Galeerensklave, und wie die ganze fantastische Familie 
heisst, hier im grossen Ansehen.””' In fact, Grandison soon 
becomes for the convalescent in Frankfurt practically synon- 
ymous with “Schwiarmerei.” He wrote to Friederike (ser on 
the 13th of the following February telling of a young girl whom 
he had met. She pleased me so well, he said, “dass mir’s ward 
wie’s einem jungen Midchen wird die den Grandison liesst. 
Das ist ein feines Bissgen von einem Menschen, so einen 
méchtst du auch haben, denckt sie.”” 

On the whole one derives the impression that Richardson 
was still in such high favor in Leipzig and Frankfurt, that only 
a few bold young spirits tried to make a stand against his 
popularity, and that in Frankfurt, at least, the effort was un- 
successful. But, if we leap over a space of twenty years and 
glimpse a period when the young of 1770 have reached maturity 
we find that the ardor for Richardson has decidedly cooled 
and he is being judged perhaps not unfavorably but at least 
with the intellect rather than with the emotions. 


The author of the article “Uber die verschiedenen Ver- 
deutschungen von Richardsons Clarissa” in the Journal von und 
fiir Deutschland, writing in 1792" and looking back over the 
half century, finds five chief reasons for the original popularity 
of Richardson’s novels: first, there existed no really good 
German novel at the time; second, the letter-form pleased on 





merksam gemacht. Die strengen und unausbleiblichen Folgen eines weiblichen 
Fehltrittes waren in der Clarissa auf eine grausame Weise gegliedert. Lessings 
Miss Sara Sampson behandelte dasselbe Thema:” Goethe, Werke, I, 28, p. 193, 
and he also acknowledged Richardson’s mastery in matters of technique. His 
W erther is the chief evidence of this but in Wilhelm Meister he specifically names 
Grandison, Clarissa, and Pamela along with Tom Jones and the Vicar of 
Wakefield to support his contention that the hero or heroine of a novel should 
be not an active but rather a passive or at least retarding factor in the develop- 
ment. Werke I, 22, p. 178. 
" bid. IV, 1, 182. 
7 Ibid. TV, 1, 192. 
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account of its novelty; third, the detailed pictures of social 
customs were an added merit; fourth, the tragic outcome in 
the case of Clarissa appealed to the emotional readers (“die 
Empfindsamen”); and fifth, the moral teachings commended 
it to all. For the later decline of Richardson’s popularity there 
were three chief causes; first, the popularity of Fielding in 
England, who gained favor by his humor rather than his serious 
purpose, by caricatures rather than by general pictures of social 
life; second, “bey der zunehmenden Sittenverderbniss” Richard- 
son’s moralizing became tedious; he was read either not at all 
or for his stories, rather than for his morals; third, the opposi- 
tion of the “Kunstrichter,” beginning with the authors of the 
“Berliner Litteraturbriefe,” proved effective, and ideal char- 
acters were condemned as improbable and uninteresting. 

We may no doubt accept all of this as true, the “zunehmende 
Sittenverderbniss” perhaps, with a grain of salt. There is little 
need here to cite in detail the views of the “Berlin Sittenrichter.” 
Their opposition to perfect characters went back directly or 
indirectly to Shaftesbury and even to Aristotle. Their views 
are to be found in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, the 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, the Berliner Literaturbriefe. They 
have been quoted at length by Geschke in his Untersuchung 
tiber die beiden Fassungen von Musaeus Grandisonroman (K6- 
nigsberg dissertation, 1910). The comments of Abbt, Musaeus, 
Mendelssohn, and Nicolai may be found there. The views of 
Blankenburg, Resewitz, and Lichtenberg, there and elsewhere.” 

But it may be well at this point to review chronologically 
the rise and fall of Richardson’s fortunes in Germany. The 
works themselves and the first translations of all three appeared 
in the forties and fifties. Gellert’s Leben der schwedischen Grafin 
von G., the first notable imitation, appeared in 1747 and Pfeil’s 
Geschichte des Grafen von P. in 1755. Richardson enjoyed at 
this time the unqualified support of such acknowledged literary 
leaders as Gottsched, Bodmer, Haller, Gellert, and Lessing.” 


% Op. cit. TX. (1792) 16-25. 

™% Price, English-German literary influences. Berkeley 1919-20 p. 298f. 
and 325. 

% Lessing’s early favorable opinion of Grandison is exprest in the Berliner 
priviligirte Zeitung, 56 Stiick, March 9, 1754. Cf. Lessing, Hempel ed. Berlin 
n.d. vol. XII, p. 549. 121 Stiick, Oct. 8, 1754; cf. March 29, 1755, p. 601. It 
cannot be said that these reviews are of any great merit. 
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The sixties mark the height of the Richardson fever. At the 
beginning of this decade stands Diderot’s Eloge and at the end 
Hermes’ Sophiens Reise von Memel nach Sachsen (1769-73). 
In the midst falls Streit’s Die Wege der Tugend and nearly all of 
the dramatizations mentioned above; but the counter tendency 
has already set in. Musaeus publisht his Grandison der Zweite 
1760-62. It was praised by Abbt in the Literaturbriefe.™ 
Musaeus himself had been contributing reviews to Nicolai’s 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek since 1766, and the view of Goethe 
indicates a diminution of favor with the younger generation. 
In 1774 Blankenburg still felt it necessary to apologize for 
criticizing Richardson. “Ich fiirchte die Verwunderung vieler 
meiner Leser iiber meine Kiihnheit, den Richardson zu tadeln.” 
His hesitation was scarcely justified for altho a new translation 
of Pamela had just been completed (1772), in reality, Richardson 
was being supplanted by new favorites, Werther (1774), and 
the almost equally popular Sophiens Reise, not to mention 
The vicar of Wakefield and The sentimental journey. 

It is clear that in 1780, when the editors had called for a 
new edition of his parody, Musaeus was in embarassment for he 
could no longer rely upon it that his readers knew Richardson’s 
novels. At least they would have heard of the sentimental 
novels of the preceding generation. 


Wir trauen keinem unserer geneigten Leser die eiserne Ignoranz zu, dass 
er diese Produkte nicht wenigstens dem Namen nach kennen oder wissen 
sollte, in welchem Ansehen sie bey der ehemaligen Lesewelt stunden. Wie die 
beyden Extremen Werther und Siegwart nebst allen dazwischen liegenden 
Mittelstimmen des empfindsamen Akkords auf unsere gegenwirtige Generation 
gewirkt haben .... eben so wirkten bey der nichstvorhergehenden, diese 
auslindischen Droguen auf Geist und Herz. . . . . Es gab eben so viele vaterlin- 
dische Pamelen, Clarissen, Lovelacen, Grandisons, als es jetzt Lotten, Werther, 
Siegwarte, Sontheime, Adolphe giebt. 


In more than one instance, as Geschke has pointed out,”® 
Musaeus is forced to the awkward expedient of explaining the 
point of his parodistical passages. The decline of Richardson’s 
favor can also be traced thru the moral weeklies which, at first 


© Literaturbriefe 314 (1765). 
77 Blankenburg, Versuch tiber den Roman, Leipzig und Liegnitz 1774, p. 351. 
78 Geschke, Untersuchung tiber die beiden Fassungen von Musaeus Grandi- 
sonroman. Kénigsberg Diss. 1910, p. 84ff. 
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predominatingly favorable to him, came with the lapse of time 
to regard his works as positively harmful reading for young 
girls.”® 

But the unexpected happened. At the end of the same 
decade Richardson came into prominence again in France and 
in Germany. In 1786-87 appeared the complete translation 
of Richardson’s Clarissa by Le Tourneur in place of the abbrev- 
iated one that Diderot had decried. In 1788 a tragedy, Clarissa 
Harlowe, was produced in France. In Germany the new begin- 
ning was at first hesitating. In 1788 and 1789 were publisht 
the abbreviated adaptations of Clarissa and Pamela, the 
Albertine in 1788 and the Leonore Schmidt in 1789. In other 
words, it is an odd fact that Germany began in the forties and 
fifties with the unadulterated Richardson, whereas France 
began at the same time with dilutions. About forty-five years 
later, just as France was beginning to accept the complete 
Richardson, Germany began to try experiments with doctored 
versions. In 1789 appeared in Germany, however, a new 
translation of Grandison and the next year two new translations 
of Clarissa.™™ 

The Journal von und fiir Deutschland® is probably justified 
in attributing the new interest in large measure to Martin 
Sherlock and Johann Wilhelm von Archenholz. The former * 
wrote in 1781 his Letters on several subjects which were translated 
the following year into German.* In these letters he made 
numerous observations more striking than deep. One portion 


™ Price, Richardson in the moral weeklies of Germany. pp. 169-183 in 
“Studies in German literature in honor of A. R. Hohfeld . . .. ” Dec. 29, 1925. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in language and literature XXII. Madison, 1925. 

798 Shortly before this time, i.e., in 1784, the publisher Himburg in Berlin 
had projected a new translation of Clarissa by Bunzler, who had translated the 
Spectator. It was to be illustrated by Chodowiecki. This project failed. 

8° Op. cit. IX. (1792) p. 21. Cf. Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung (1790) III, 
p. 763. 

8! Regarding Martin Sherlock (1750 ca. -1797) see the Dictionary of national 
biography vol. LII p. 90f., and the last book of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
“A Reverend Mr. Sherlock sees Voltaire and even dines with him.” 

® Martin Sherlocks Briefe tiber verschiedene Gegenstdnde als tiber des Verfas- 
sers Unterredung mit dem Kénige von Preussen, tiber den Charackter des Kénigs 
und der Kinigin von England; iiber das Frauenzimmer; tiber Genie, Witz und 
Geschmack; iiber Voltaire, Shakespeare, Richardson; tiber die Vorurtheile des 
Reisens; tiber das Spiel, u.s.w. aus dem Englischen. Zwei Theile, Leipzig, 1782. 
in der Weygandschen Buchhandlung. 315 pp. See A.D.B. LVI (1783) 444-446, 
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of his discussion was devoted to Richardson. Here he said, 
among other things, that the greatest attempt of human genius 
was the making of the plan for Clarissa Harlowe. The second 
greatest was the carrying out of the plan. Martin Sherlock 
attacked directly the theories of the opponents of perfect 
characters. True, there are no such paragons as Clarissa and 
Grandison, but neither are there such perfect women as the 
Venus de Medici. Her beauty is made up of many perfections 
of many different women, yet we never grow tired of contem- 
plating her; why, then, should we tire of Richardson’s perfect 
characters? 

Archenholz® lived in England for ten years 1769-79 and 
on his return could speak with authority of English opinion. 
In his England und Italien, 1782,he reported that Clarissa was 
regarded as England’s best novel and he called for a new and 
modern translation of this masterpiece which the Germans 
had half forgotten.** Two such authoritative statements could 
not fail to produce an effect in Germany, which even in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century was accustomed to look 
to foreign countries for guidance in literary matters. The tone 
of the reviews indicates that Clarissa, for it alone received 
serious consideration, is no longer regarded as a sensation in 
any respect, but rather as a classic. This accounts for the care- 
ful scrutiny given to the translation. All three of the longer 
reviews of the new Clarissa devote extensive space, half of the 
entire article or more, to parallel passages from two or even all 
three translations and a minute analysis of their defects and 
superiorities.™ 

As for Grandison, it is treated with scant courtesy. Because 
Richardson preached virtue, the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung 
says, and because he was a foreigner the German critics united 
in praising him and one hardly dared mention the existence of 
faults in his work. 

Man hat also bisher in der Stille den Ekel ertragen, den seine Personen 


durch ihr unaufhérliches und wechselseitiges ins Gesichtloben nothwendig 
erregen miissen. Man hat das Friiulein Byron ertragen, welches eben so un- 


® Archenholz (1743-1812) had also written Geschichte des siebenjahrigen 
Krieges 1787ff. 

8 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek LXXXVIII, 2 (1789) 162-164. 

* Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek XIV (1795) 160-186; cf. Footnotes 
60 and 85. 
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miissig gelobt, und allen Menschen fiir die Zierde Ihres Geschlechts aufge- 
drungen wird, ohne dass der arme Leser, der ihr Verwandter nicht ist, begreifen 
kann, warum? Man hat das Posaunen des D. Bartlett ertragen, der sich nicht 
scheuet, die Bescheidenheit des jungen Baronets sehr Sfters auf grausame 
Proben zu setzen. Man hat den Triumph iiber den abgeschlagenen Zweikampf 
ertragen, obgleich die Situation des Grandison so dingstlich zusammen gestiickt 
worden, dass sie in tausend Beispielen nicht einmal wieder passen kann. Man 
hat endlich auch das Feierliche, u. Auguste ertragen, worinn sich die Familie 
bei allen unerheblichen Vorfillen mit einem sich selbst belohnenden Beifalle 
schmiickt, und das von selbst beinahe lacherlich wird. Aus gleichem Grunde 
hat man auch nichts gegen das langweilige der beiden ersten Theile eingewendet, 
die um zwei Drittel kiirzer sein kénaten. Nichts gegen das Naseweise des 
Dorf-Friuleins, das die Verwandte fiir ein Wunderkind hielten, “not that 
herself was wise, but others weak, etc.,” . . . . und das, weil es einige Biicher 
gelesen, sehr tief in die Charaktere der Menschen einzudringen glaubte. Nichts 
endlich gegen das fehlerhafte Hauptinteresse des Romans, welches sich auf 
Clementinen, und nicht auf Grandison lenket, und diesen jener giinzlich unter- 
ordnet.™ 


Naturally, then, the reviewer objects chiefly to the new transla- 
tion because it has omitted and abbreviated almost not at all. 
He adds that the style is also poor. “Der neue Ubersetzer .. . . 
verstand nicht einmal die Kunst, des englischen Originals 
reinen, so einfachen und naiven Briefstil sich einigermassen 
eigen zu machen.” 

On the other hand, the abbreviated Clarissa is received, on 
the whole, unfavorably. The Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 
tries to be neutral at first but later gives the preference to a 
complete Clarissa.** No one was more outspoken in his op- 
position to a modified Clarissa than Ludwig Theobul Kosegarten, 
Perhaps some personal rivalry helpt to stimulate his opposition, 
for a short time befor: Schulz had publisht an abridged 


 4.L.Z.1790 IV 1199. The Griiffsche Buchhandlung seizes an opportunity 
a week later to announce a reduction in the price of its Clerissa in rather un- 
diplomatic terms: “Wenn wir nun gleich nicht befiirchten diirften, dass die 
Uebersetzung der Clarissa die des Allgem. Subscriptions- und Prinumerations- 
comptoir in Mannheim angekiindigt hat, die unsrige von Seiten der innern 
Giite iibertreffen, und somit nicht gefahrden werde, so ist der grésseste Theil 
des lesenden Publicums doch so sehr fiir die wohlfeilen Preise eingenommen, 
dass unsrer Unternehmung keine geringe Gefahr drohet. Um diese Gefahr 
soviel méglich abzuwenden, wollen wir demjenigen, der auf den 4ten und Sten 
Band 1 rthir, 12 gl. vorausbezahlt, den 1, 3, und 3ten Band fiir 2 rthlr, 6 gl. 
geben. Das Publikum mag nun erwigen, ob es forthin noch Ursache habe, 
auf jene Ankiindigung aus Mannheim Riicksicht zu nehmen.”, 
%« Cf. footnotes 83a and 84. 
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translation of Pratt’s Pupil of joy® under the title Der Wiistling 
(1788), while Kosegarten had publisht the work in its entirety 
under the title Der Freudenzigling. There was some controversy 
between the two on the occasion. When Albertine appeared, 
and when it became known that ,Schulz*’? was the author 
thereof, Kosegarten declared such a treatment of Clarissa 
“Siinde und Schande.” The publishers of Albertine made some 
tart reply which perhaps stirred Kosegarten to enter the field 
as a rival, for he says in his preface: “er habe sich nicht davon 
abschrecken lassen, ob er gleich deswegen sei angeschnarcht, 
gezupft, und geneckt worden.” 

From still another side Kosegarten met with rivalry, for 
another complete Clarissa translation had been begun some 
time ago and was approaching completion simultaneously with 
Kosegarten’s. The beginnings of this Clarissa went back to 
1781 when a new translation was announced in Mannheim 
which was to be sold by subscription. The project at the time 
came to naught because the translator was unwilling to make 
any abbreviations. A part of this translation appeared in 
Reichard’s Bibliothek der Romane XII p. 257 ff. Riga 1785. 
At this critical moment, 1785, Archenholz’s declaration became 
generally known, that Clarissa was the best English novel, and 
the Mannheim project responded to the new impulse. The 
work as completed was the result of collaboration. Goedeke 
attributes the translation to Professor Christian Heinrich 
Schmid of Giessen and another. He also attributes to Professor 
Schmid the favorable review in the Journal von und fiir Deutsch- 
land. Certain it is, at any rate, that the reviewer had an intimate 
knowledge of the work of the translator else he could not say 
(p. 22): “Diese Ubersetzung ist von zweierlei Verfassern ver- 
fertigt. Die Arbeit des ersteren geht vom Anfang an bis 
Seite 232 des dritten Bandes, alles von da an ist von dem andern 
Ubersetzer.” 

It is not at all surprising that in the midst of this double 
rivalry Kosegarten had none too good a press. The Journal 
von und fiir Deutschland is diplomatic. It makes its compliments 

% Pratt, Samuel Jackson, see Dictionary of national biography XLVI 2956. 
His Pupil of joy, 2 vols, 1776, was translated into French in 1787. It was written 
to illustrate the evil effects of the advice of Chesterfield. 

8? Friedrich Schulz 1762-98, actor, journalist, and teacher, author of 


Albertine; see footnote 9 and Briimmers Lexikon .... Reklam no. 1981-90, 
Leipzig 1884. 
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to Kosegarten, points out the great superiority of his translation 
over that of the Géttingen Clarissa of forty-two years ago, and 
then, after an analysis of a passage from all three versions, leads 
the reader to see that the Mannheim translation is after all a 
little better than Kosegarten’s. In Minerva v.A (Archenholz) 
devotes himself chiefly to the exaltation of Clarissa and contents 
himself with the statement that Germany now has for the 
first time a good translation “durch einen wakeren Mann aus- 
gefiihrt.** The Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung does not fail to 
recall the Schulz-Kosegarten controversy,® finds much merit 
in Schulz’s attempt, but welcomes Kosegarten’s translation as 
well, and regards it as a success. Kosegarten seemed to have 
devoted his best efforts to the rendering of “Richardsons 
Feinheiten, verwickelte Perioden, hiufiger Dialogismus, und 
die Niiansen in der Schreibart seiner drei Hauptpersonen.”*° 
He failed to reproduce, however, “die fortstrémende Leichtigkeit 
und Ungezwungenheit, vereinigt mit abgemessener Pricision, 
die wesentlich zu der classischen Zierlichkeit des Originals 
gehért”; nor did he keep his promise as to literal fidelity in 
his renderings. A several page list of inadequate translations 
serves to demonstrate this fact. These compliments with 
reservations were rather less than satisfactory to Kosegarten, 
who, in an article called “Nicht Anticritic” in the same journal, 
reminds his critic that he has promised “wohl eine getreue, 
nicht aber eine buchstabliche Ubersetzung.” He begs his 
critic to believe that “die meisten von ihm ausgehobenen 
Phrasen, mit gutem Fleiss und Vorbedacht, nicht aber aus 
Fliichtigkeit oder Uebersichtigkeit so und nicht anders gegeben, 
verindert, verkiirzt, verlingert, eingeschoben oder wegge- 
strichen.”*®* 

In the preface to his translation Kosegarten describes the 
difficult nature of his undertaking. He says: 

Richardson ist gar leicht zu verstehen, aber er ist auch gar nicht leicht zu 
iibersetzen. Seine Diction ist nicht immer die bequemste, seine Formeln sind 
etwas breit, seine Ubergiinge bisweilen etwas schleppend. Seine Prosa streift 
immer haarscharf an die Griinzlinie des Platten hin, ohne sie doch jemalen zu 
iiberschreiten. Seine oft seitenlangen Perioden sind zu Zeiten etwas ungefiigt. 
Sie sind hauptsdchlich dann, wann er sich in Betrachtungen verliert, so lang 
ausgesponnen, so verwirrend in einander geschlungen mit Einschiebsel tiber 
Einschiebsel so durchwirkt, dass er seinen Ubersetzer zur Verzweiflung bringen 


58 Minerva 1796, IV, p. 364-367. 
89 4.L.Z. (1790) 3, 763ff. 
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mdchte, dass man ihn zerhacken, herumwerfen, das unterste zu oberst, das 
hinterste zu vorderst kehren, ja nicht selten seiner Einkleidung durchaus 
entsagen, und in Ubertragung eines Gedankens sich seinem eigenen Genius 
tiberlassen muss.** 


The critics are generally agreed that Kosegarten followed the 
line of least resistance too passively in his work. The reviewer 
D. in the Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 1795, (p. 160 ff.), 
moreover, takes exception to his translation of the Odeto Wisdom 
written by Mrs. Carter and incorporated by Richardson in his 
Clarissa. This ode had already been excellently translated by 
Uz in a measure corresponding to the original. Kosegarten 
felt called upon to offer a new translation and gave one that 
did not correspond to the original in measure and would have 
to be sung to a different melody from the one to which Clarissa 
sang it. The two measures may be compared here: 


Uz Kosegarten 
Der Nacht getreue Vogel schwirrt Der braune Abend schattet, 
Nun endlich, da es dunkel wird, Die Fluren athmen Ruh, 
Vom éden Thurm heraus: Der miiden Schipfung sinken 
Wo sicher vor des Tages Glut Die schweren Wimper zu. 
Er philosophisch einsam ruht In seiner Epheugrotte 
In Epheu, Schutt und Graus. Im alten Thurm erwacht 


Und schwingt den leisen Fittig 
Dein Vogel, Mitternacht.™ 


These three translations are not to be taken as an indication 
of a return of the Richardson fever. There is not even any sign 
that the translations were very popular and the publishers had 
no doubt good reason to be concerned regarding the success of 
their enterprise. The translations as well as the tone of the 
criticisms bear witness to the fact that Richardson was enjoying 
a renewed respect as a man of letters and that his Clarissa, at 
least, had become a “classic.” 


University of California 


%° Tbid. (1790) 4, 1199-1200. 
* The original is as follows: 
The solitary bird of night 
Through the thick shades now wings his flight, 
And quits the time-shook tow’r: 
Where shelter’d from the blaze of day, 
In philosophic ; loom he lay, 
Beneath his ivy bow’r. 
The Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek gives the original, both translations, 
and the original music. 
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THE DOMAIN OF LITERARY THEORY 


In a recent discussion of the place of definitions in the theory 
of literature,’ I suggested the advisability of a general survey of 
that domain, in order to discover and delimit its chief divisions. 
The present paper is an attempt at such a survey, designed to 
show both what those divisions are and what names are best 
applicable to them. The service to be hoped for from such an 
undertaking will therefore be twofold—a clearer sense of the 
distribution of literary problems, and a more definite and con- 
sistent terminology; and I shall try to render it as effectively as 
the limits of a single paper permit. 


I 


The domain of literary theory lies between those of general 
esthetic theory on the one hand and of applied or practical 
rhetoric on the other; that is, it is concerned primarily with 
the problems raised by the consideration of literary activity as 
a whole, but these problems widen into those of artistic activity 
in general, and contract into the specific applications of the 
process of writing. Between these limits, however, we can 
distinguish a range of peculiarly literary problems, which we 
can look at from the distinguishable standpoints of theoretical 
and practical concern, recognizing at the same time that these 
two standpoints cannot be completely sundered. Theory 
demands definite objects for its contemplation, and practical 
solutions are often best arrived at in the light of wider considera- 
tions. Moreover, the individual worker sometimes looks at 
literature with the aim of getting definite hints to guide his own 
activity, and again in order to appreciate better something 
which he has no idea of undertaking on his own account. We 
all, for instance, may have to write reports or articles, but are 
less likely to undertake novels or tragedies; yet, we are pretty 
sure to read the latter, and it is advisable to see more clearly 
what the writers of novels or tragedies are driving at, if we 
would fairly estimate their achievements. 


1 “The Validity of Literary Definitions,” PMLA XXXIX. (1924), pp. 
722-736 
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As a result of this double reference, the literary domain is 
necessarily complex. It embraces a variety of items, which can 
be looked at in a variety of ways; and it is therefore important 
to divide it as consistently as possible, and to designate the 
divisions by the clearest terms we can find. Confusion in the 
domain has resulted largely from resistance to this second 
requisite, particularly in the field of rhetoric, though the field 
of criticism has likewise not been immune. Terms have too 
often been allowed to fluctuate according to the convenience 
of the moment, especially when they are applied to objects of 
personal dislike. How many text-books are heralded as deserv- 
ing because of their avoidance of “stereotyped rhetorical 
terminology”! Yet, I do not observe that new treatises on 
physics seek popularity by discarding the accepted terms of 
that science, or that chemists try to distinguish themselves 
by inventing new names for carbon. The basis of a successful 
literary terminology must accordingly be sought in some un- 
mistakable demarcation in actual literary practice; and such a 
demarcation exists in the ways in which we group the items of 
experience with a view to literary treatment of them. 

Simple inspection shows that these ways are four. We may 
wish (1) to give a vivid picture of objects directly perceived, 
and (2) to make clear a general statement about some aspect 
of experience. In the first case our procedure is descriptive, in 
the second it is expository. We may further wish (3) to recount 
a series of happenings or events, and (4) to reach a conclusion 
about something which raises a doubt, by arriving at a reasoned 
view of it. In the third case our procedure is narrative, in the 
fourth it is argumentative. In one or other of these four ways 
every impulse to concrete writing finds expression.’ 

But if the existence of these four ways is so obvious, why is 
there that objection to acknowledging them which every 
student of rhetoric has doubtless encountered? Because it is 
argued that “the division of all discourse into four or five 
mutually exclusive forms is entirely artificial, inasmuch as they 
normally occur in combination,”* and that the result is “an 


* “For it is the nature of the mind to be always thinking of something, 
whether it be grasped by the senses, represented by the memory, set in order 
by the keenness of the intellect, or fashioned by desire.”—Coluccio Salutati, 
in a letter written in 1398 (Epistolario di C.S., ed. Novati, ITI, 305). 

* E. M. Albright, Descriptive Writing, p. 3. 
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arrangement which is frankly at variance with the actual prac- 
tice of writing.”* What this means is simply a confusion between 
the requirements of theory and the demands of practical 
rhetoric. It is perfectly true that in actual writing what we find 
are mostly blends or composites; but this is entirely consistent 
with the fact that each kind of writing is a definite direction of 
mental energy on a particular sort of experience. In other words, 
the kinds of writing, like certain chemical elements, seldom occur 
in a wholly free or pure state; but they are just as distinct, and 
just as capable of exact definition, as hydrogen and carbon. 
A chemist would smile at the notion that his elements are made 
artificial by the fact that their true nature can be learned only 
by close study and analysis; and exposition and description 
are none the worse because their natures are not revealed to 
immediate and casual] inspection. It is a grave logical error to 
suppose that kinds which are mutually exclusive in their nature 
must be so in their application; for if they were, the existence of 
compounds of any sort would be inconceivable. 

The four kinds thus discriminated occupy, as it were, an 
intermediate level in the literary field. They all make use of 
those means of expression which we are familiar with as words, 
sentences, and paragraphs, the latter two classes carrying on 
the work of composition in the proper sense. At the level of the 
paragraph we have something which can be either a whole in 
itself or a part of a larger whole in a degree that is not true of 
the sentence; so that we can fairly speak of expository or descrip- 
tive paragraphs, and use them as convenient illustrations of 
the kinds in question. But the kinds are of course more fully 
displayed in groups or series of paragraphs, even though they 
may there appear as those composites which have caused some 
writers so much concern. This occurrence of composites indi- 
cates the existence of a third level, that of the writer’s total or 
comprehensive aim. 

/\t each of these levels it is advisable to assign a specific term 
to the impulse which sets the writer to work. At the level of the 
means, we may use the term motive; in the sentence it is usually 
expressed by the main subject and predicate, in the paragraph 
it may stand out as a fopic.® At the level of the kinds, we may 


* Roe and Elliott, English Prose, p. vi. 
* For a fuller discussion of this point, see my paper “A Doctrine of the 
Paragraph,” English Journal, November, 1923, pp. 605-610. 
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use the term purpose, to indicate whether the writer’s aim in 
marshalling his motives is expository, descriptive, argumenta- 
tive, or narrative. In the case of composites more than one 
motive may co-exist, but in good work it is usually easy to see 
which is the dominant one. At the third level, we may use the 
term intention to designate something yet more comprehensive 
than purpose, the existence of which is again shown by the fact 
that more than one purpose may be included in an intention, 
as we shall see more fully in a moment. 

It is clear that in passing from the lower to the higher of these 
levels we attain more and more inclusive points of view, cor- 
responding to our broad distinction between rhetoric and 
literary theory. In the province of means we are occupied with 
devices which human experience has gradually developed for 
clear and intelligible communication; in the province of kinds 
we are more definitely bringing out a guiding purpose which 
disposes our material; in the province of intentions we are yet 
more definitely bringing out our individual view of the sig- 
nificance of that material. In the first province, we are learning 
our tools; in the second, we are applying them; in the third, we 
are using them for personal expression and interpretation. In all 
three, but increasingly as we proceed, we are also drawing on 
the methods worked out by others; so that at the second level, 
and still more at the third, we find that shift of emphasis from 
practice to theory alluded to above, and we can now see more 
clearly that it is only a shift, not a breach of continuity. 

In the first two provinces, the question of terminology is 
not troublesome; the terms we have used are current, and it is 
only a question of finding for them the most accurate definitions. 
In the third province, however, the case is otherwise. It seems 
to me that the fundamental intentions are three. A writer may 
desire chiefly to inform; he may desire chiefly to stimulate; or 
he may desire to give a quiet, non-controversial survey of some 
portion of experience, leaving the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. For the first two intentions the names informative and 
stimulative are ready at hand; for the third, I have found no 
better one than relrospective. I owe the suggestion of it to 
Pater’s essay on Lamb, in which he speaks of Lamb’s work as 
“mainly retrospective,” “anticipating the enchantment of 
distance,” pleasing and informing his readers “chiefly in a 
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retrospective manner.” Its connotation of quiet, deliberate, 
yet not unemotional survey seems to make it better suited for 
this particular use than reflective; and I therefore employ it for 
the present in default of a better term, but in the hope that one 
may come to be suggested. 

Now that we have effected our working demarcation of the 
provinces of rhetoric and of literary theory, it remains, before 
passing to a closer inspection of the latter, to note that each is 
governed by a separate set of principles. Those which control 
practical rhetoric have received classic formulation by Wendell 
under the names of Unity, Mass, and Coherence; those which 
control literary theory may be called Selection and Emphasis. 
Hence the series “Unity, Coherence, Emphasis” which is met 
with in so many current text-books seems to me a mixing of 
categories which has produced much confusion. Here, as before, 
the test of a higher level is greater inclusiveness; and it would 
appear that what is selected from experience, and what of the 
selected portion is given literary emphasis, account most fully 
for the differences which we find in actual pieces of literature. 
With this preface, we can go on to consider more closely the 
nature of literary theory as revealed at the level of the three 
literary intentions. 


II 


The first of these intentions, the informative, may reveal 
itself in either of two ways. A writer may desire to inform 
himself, by a diary or other personal reminder, or by setting 
down the effort to clarify an idea so as to subject it to external 
inspection and analysis. On the other hand, he may desire to 
inform others, as by a record, historical or scientific; by the 
presentation of a current idea that is more or less novel; or by 
the reinterpretation of past ideas from his own point of view. 
Naturally the fronties between these two classes is not rigid; 
one may be disposed to share one’s own record with others, and 
one is unlikely to try to inform others without having made 
some effort to inform oneself. 

Informative writing may also be subdivided according as it 
is elucidative or corrective. A matter may be set forth as if 
there were but one view to be taken of it, whether it be a topic 
simple in itself (though perhaps relatively unknown to the 
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reader), or a matter confused, complex, or subtle, requiring 
more careful treatment for its elucidation, but still not in 
explicit opposition to any other idea. On the other hand, a 
matter may be set forth with the distinct aim of correcting 
opinion about it, whether the correction be made implicitly, 
the correct account automatically replacing cloudy or erroneous 
notions, or whether it be made explicitly, the incorrect view 
being attacked or demolished before the correct one is presented. 
Simple self-information is the most rudimentary type, often 
taking the form of rough or even disconnected notes; simple 
elucidation goes a step farther; then, as we deliberately inform 
others, or elucidate more complex topics, our procedure becomes 
correspondingly elaborate; and with the overt correction of error 
we approach the borders of the next field. 

The matters covered by the term stimulative may at first 
sight appear very diverse; yet a single intention, that of rousing 
and stirring the reader, underlies them all. Its manifestations, 
however, range from the informal and general to the formal 
and specific, from diffused discussion to defined argument. 
Under the first head fall the various methods of arresting 
attention, as by the slow encircling approach of the “Socratic 
method”; by the bold enunciation of a paradox; or by sheer 
vigor of presentation, as with James’ Principles of Psychology 
or Green’s Short History, which surely do much more than 
merely inform. Obviously none of these need be specifically 
argumentative; they may belong to expositions which are more 
than ordinarily anxious to be interesting, or to those which aim 
rather to incite inquiry than to appease it, as is seen in the well- 
known tendency of the early Platonic dialogs to “end in the 
air,” with a conclusion scarcely adumbrated, much less enforced. 
Under the second head fall the various devices for rousing and 
directing passion, from the instinctive protest or the violent 
invective to the careful marshalling of a-whole train of diverse 
emotional stimuli. But since sheer emotion is likely to expend 
itself in the air, it needs to be controlled by thought, in order 
that the alternatives offered may be felt as genuinely vital 
options, not as mere manufactured oppositions. 

In practice, therefore, we may expect to perceive the stim- 
ulative gradually investing and warming the informative; and 
that is just what we do find in much expository and descriptive 
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work, and still more in argumentative. In the latter, the 
stimulative intention may take the trend of the assertive, the 
vehement, the dogged, or that of the urbane, the repressed, the 
ironic. There is a choice between stimulating by letting oneself 
go, regardless of means and consequences, and stimulating by 
the restraint that gives a sense of reserve power; between calling 
an opponent all the names you can think of, and rousing him by 
an air of polite consideration or of indifference. In exceptional 
cases, invective may be carried on almost as an end in itself; but 
for the most part the requirements of communication bring 
about a certain balance between the informative and the 


stimulative. 
Our third intention, the retrospective, is perhaps best 
approached by way of a negative definition. Its aim is not 
primarily to inform or to excite; it is neither didactic nor con- 
troversial. It is conciliatory; if it does give us information, it is 
by way of reminder, not explicitly; it adapts itself scrupulously 
to the idiosyncracy of a particular type of reader, but may be 
indifferent to the demands of othe types. To put more pos- 
itively what is admittedly elusive, its tone is very much that of 
one who, moving amid familiar surroundings or looking across 
a familiar scene, imparts to us his sentiments and recollections, 
trying to make us share by sympathy the mood which they 
create in him. Retrospection does not necessarily imply an 
overt turning to the past; but the suffusion of memory and 
experience which it brings over its material must involve some- 
thing of such reference, even if the feeling itself is assigned to 
the present. We can recognize the tone in such essays as Lamb’s, 
such appreciative criticism as Pater’s, such memoirs as Conrad’s 
Personal Record. A passage in the last-named, indeed, gives us 
an account of the quality in question which can scarcely be 


bettered: 


One’s literary life must turn frequently for sustenance to memories and 
seek discourse with the shades, unless one has made up one’s mind to write 
only in order to reprove mankind for what it is, or praise it for what it is not, 
or—generally—to teach it how to behave. Being neither quarrelsome, nor a 
flatterer, nor a sage, I have done none of these things, and I am prepared to 
put up serenely with the insignificance which attaches to persons who are not 
meddlesome in some way or other. But resignation is not indifference. I 


would not like to be left standing as a mere spectator on the bank of the great 
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stream carrying onward so many lives. I would fain claim for myself the faculty 
of so much insight as can be expressed in a voice of sympathy and compassion. 

—Deep Sea edition, p. 9. 
To this intention are certainly due some of the finest and most 
delicate effects of pure literature; but its very delicacy resists 
analysis, and leaves it something to be known only by direct 
experience. 

Just as the kinds of writing are capable of entering into 
combinations, so more than one intention may be discernible 
in a given piece of work; and just as one purpose may dominate 
another, so may one intention. Moreover, one kind may be 
better suited than another to display a particular intention. 
Purely expository writing is obviously informative; but as an 
expounder grows more anxious to rouse his reader, his work 
takes on a stimulative tinge, without at all ceasing to be ex- 
pository. Description is very often stimulative, often retro- 
spective; but it may be informative as well, that being precisely 
the nature of that “scientific” description of which our rhetorics 
have much to say, not always to a clear issue. Argument is by 
definition unsuited to the retrospective mood, but shows, as we 
noted, endless gradations between fact and feeling, conviction 
and persuasion. Finally, narration, complex and adjustable 
form that it is, readily admits all three intentions; and it will 
perhaps clarify this account if I quote three paragraphs, all 
clearly narrative in purpose, but each clearly governed by a 
different intention. 


Good fortune seemed to wait on McClellan’s early career. He graduated 
from West Point in 1846, just at the outset of the Mexican War, and plunged 
into active service at once. In Mexico everyone spoke well of him. He showed 
energy, resource, and unquestioned persona: courage. He was handsome, 
thoroughly martial in appearance, kindly, and popular. After his return from 
Mexico, he taught at West Point, took part, as an engineer, in Western ex- 
ploration, then served as one of the Government’s military commission in the 
Crimea, and so acquired a technical knowledge much beyond that of the av- 
erage United States officer. In the latter fifties he resigned from service and 
went into railroading, which probably gave him practical experience more 
valuable than could have been gained by fighting Indians.—Gamaliel Bradford, 
Union Portraits, p. 3. 


Mr. Bradford’s intention here is unmistakably informative; he 
sets before us certain cardinal events in McClellan’s early career 
a knowledge of which is necessary for the understanding of the 
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analysis to follow. Contrast it with the purely stimulative aim 
of this paragraph from a novel of Hewlett’s. 


Just now she had enough to see. Pikpoyntz, with squared, grim shoulders, 
and his long blade, filled up the gateway. The homagers of a moment before 
huddled apart; her Uncle Havilot, foaming and purple, was now rushing on 
his destruction. Such it was, for he was blind with rage and blinded his horse 
with spurring. There were barely twenty yards between him and his foe; but 
he drove the spurs in to the heels, spurred and spurred again. The white eyes 
of the beast gleamed like streaks. On he came at a tearing gallop. Pikpoyntz, 
cool as a night frost, waited for him, chose his last moment, and brought his 
sword down crash on the horse’s crest. The poor beast dropped on the very 
threshold of the gate; but the bishop did not stop. He was thrown forward 
against the wall; there was a sickening crash. Pikpoyntz picked him up, dead 
beyond recognition. Next minute he had to drop his burden, for he had the 
Viscount upon him, and the next his bowmen lined the terrace wall and a com- 
pany of halberdiers stood behind him in the gate.— The Song of Renny, pp. 166-7. 


To illustrate the retrospective mood in a single narrative 
paragraph is less easy; but perhaps this from Henry James will 
serve: 


They went over the whole thing, remounted the dwindling stream, re- 
constructed, explained, understood—recognized, in short, the particular ex- 
ample they gave, and how, without mutual suspicion, they had been giving it 
side by side. “We're simply the case,” Straith familiarly put it, “of having 
been had enough of. No case is perhaps more common, save that, for you and 
for me, it did look in the good time—didn’t it?—as if nobody could have enough.” 
With which they counted backward, gruesome as it was, the symptoms of 
satiety up to the first dawn, and lived again together the unforgettable hours— 
distant now—out of which it had begun to glimmer that the truth had to be 
faced and the right names given to the wrong facts. They laughed at their 
original explanations and the minor scale, even, of their early fears; compared 
notes on the fallibility of remedies and hopes, and, more and more united in the 
identity of their lesson, made out perfectly that, though there appeared to be 
many kinds of success, there was only one kind of failure. And yet what had 
been hardest had not been to have to shrink, but—the long game of bluff, as 
Straith called it—to have to keep up. It fairly swept them away at present, 
however, the hugeness of the relief of no longer keeping up as against each other. 
This gave them all the measure of the motive their courage on either side, in 
silence and gloom, had forced into its service.—The Better Sort, p. 16. 


III 


The fact that a single kind can thus accommodate more than 
one intention shows that more inclusive forces than the in- 
tentions themselves are at work. What, then, are these forces? 
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The obvious answer is that they are the different faculties in 
the mind of the writer. To the objection that such a term as 
“faculty” belongs to an outworn and discredited psychology, 
we can reply that it is sufficiently justified by convenience, and 
that thinkers of ali varieties find themselves obliged to use it 
for ordinary purposes of description. Whatever may be the 
nature of the uliimate unity of mind, the mind as we know it 
in experience reveals itself through various channels, not all of 
which are equally present in every individual. Without in the 
least asserting that the mind is a mere bundle of faculties, we 
can fairly hold that it manifests itself in ways both readily 
distinguishable and very convenient as heads of classification, 
in a way familiar enough to us in the material world. The colors 
of the spectrum shade into one another, but we can perfectly 
well distinguish the main hues; all the senses have no doubt 
developed from touch, but each one now has its peculiar func- 
tion; all forms of energy may be one at bottom, but in our actual 
world heat, light, and electricity work in definite ways which 
are not interchangeable. 

If, then, we can find in literature certain ranges of phenomena 
which we can more readily handle by referring them to a “fac- 
ulty” in the sense of a special direction of mental energy, we are 
entirely justified in such reference, and the only problem is that 
of determining how few such faculties we need to posit for an 
adequate literary theory. It would seem that we can distinguish 
three that are so marked and so specific as to furnish, either 
singly or in combination, a satisfactory framework; and these 
three we may call sense of fact, reason, and imagination. 

By sense of fact I mean that type of mental reaction which 
gives us our direct sense of the world in which we find ourselves. 
Its foundation is obviously receptivity, which, roused by alert- 
ness and curiosity, and guided by attention, issues in sensitive- 
ness to the range of fact in question. This range will naturally 
vary with the individual, some being curious about everything 
that comes in their way, others only about certain kinds of 
things. In any case, however, as definite statements of fact 
come to be made they fall into two great classes: those which 
are generally acknowledged, and which assume assent, and those 
which are asserted, compelling assent if the assertion is success- 
ful. We say,on the one hand, “It is a well-known fact that... .,” 
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and go on to draw conclusions from this acknowledged basis. 
We say, on the other hand, “You may not believe it, but it’s 
afact that .... ,” and go on to assert the grounds of our belief. 
In either case, unless something is brought out which conflicts 
with the hearer’s own personal experience or with his view of 
experience as a whole, the statement is not seriously challenged. 

But all such statements of fact fall into two other great 
classes, according as they pertain either to the inner life of the 
individual or to the outer world which surrounds him. The 
former, though more or less communicable, are strictly speaking 
unsharable in their original form; the latter, under proper 
conditions, are thought to be accessible to anyone endowed 
with the power and opportunity of observation. Evidently the 
“facts” revealed in these two ways may be widely different. 
In the latter, we seek to inform, by elucidation or correction 
as the case demands; and the issue of the process may be called 
an idea. In the former we seek to stimulate, by rousing either 
active excitement or calmer sympathy; and the issue may be 
called a mood. In other words, we have either shared knowledge 
or shared emotion, and the origin, in psychological terms, of the 
informative and stimulative intentions respectively. 

Sense of fact, however, despite the varied contributions 
which supply an indispensable basis for our mental life, cannot 
provide us with a full equipment for intelligent activity. As we 
well know, not all facts are in the deepest sense significant. 
Many of them are merely additional cases of a principle already 
familiar, and are recognized and dealt with by a purely habitual 
reaction; or, if they are allowed to accumulate, they may do so 
to an extent that baffles the ability of the mind to handle them. 
In purely literary terms, this means that direct renderings of 
fact for the mere value of record, or for immediate application 
to a specific need, may fall below the literary level. An inventory 
of furniture, a title-deed, a common-law statute, are all framed 
in view of such specific application, and consequently have no 
dependent literary value; and even the simplest sort of informa- 
tive writing may be in the same case, though the transparent 
rendering of any group of facts in an easily grasped order may 
assume a tinge of literary pleasantness. But if we are to make 
real headway with facts, we must get at their significance by 
interpreting them; and to begin this task is the work of reason. 
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The primary business of reason seems to be to arrange the 
items of experience in determinate orders, which can be verified 
and accepted by other minds—which, indeed, must be so ac- 
cepted if the arrangement is sound and the other minds sane. 
It achieves this result by extracting from the presented ex- 
perience some part which can be regarded as its representative 
or equivalent, but which, in its limitation, suggests some 
relation or consequence better than the original whole could do. 
Its characteristic function, therefore, is subdivision and analysis, 
its characteristic expression the orderly presentation of the 
results of that analysis. One of its main powers is this ability 
to dissect concepts until their ultimate fibres are revealed; 
another is the lucid display of the results of such dissection for 
readier tracing and understanding; yet a third is the detaching 
of a closely linked chain of logical connections from a body of 
experience dispersed or confused. It constructs, then, as well 
as dissects; but it dissects before it constructs, and it may be 
satisfied by dissection without construction. When it does 
construct, however, it claims to discover permanent groupings 
and connections, which are not affected by personal prejudice 
and pre-occupation, but are rooted in the reasonable nature of 
things. 

It is not hard to see that both the offices thus assigned to 
reason have their definite limitations. The dissection of ideas 
may become a pursuit so fascinating that it is carried beyond 
the point where the ordinary mind can retain the possibility of 
recombination; the logic which controls a great body of items 
may derive from a simplification which has lost touch with 
actuality, and yields only the barren pride of the system- 
builder pure and simple. Yet again, a train of reasoning out- 
wardly cogent may be inapplicable to concrete experience 
because some important factor of the latter has been forgotten; 
not to mention the cases in which more or less harmful fallacies 
creep in by the way. Even if Reason in general deserve all the 
praises which its admirers bestow, reason in the concrete is 
subject to the shortcomings of human reasoners. 

It is thus clear that sense of fact and reason depend, for their 
full effectiveness, on a certain reciprocal relation; for the 
dangers of sundering them are manifest. When the control of 
the sense of fact is lost, the pursuit of analysis becomes an end 
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in itself, leading to conclusions which have no existence save 
in the brain of the analyzer; when the laws of logic are ignored, 
endless misapprehensions and fallacies may ensue. Yet even 
the combination of them is not wholly adequate to the inter- 
pretation of experience. No matter how solid a given body of 
fact, no matter how cogent a given train of reasoning from it, 
both facts and reasoning may be painfully limited, and may 
be impressive precisely because they are limited. Hence it is 
an error to suppose, as some periods have done, that they can 
between them give a complete and satisfactory account of ex- 
perience. Even at their best and fullest they leave some tracts 
unexplored, some syntheses unattempted; and thus a field is 
left for the exercise of yet a third faculty, imagination. 

Part of the difficulty in satisfactorily defining imagination 
seems to arise from its appearance at different levels of mental 
activity, and its consequent association with the other faculties, 
from which it may seem, in its simplest forms, hard to dis- 
tinguish. At the level of retention, it is associated with sense of 
fact, in that it makes vivid the impressions produced by the 
several items, and thus facilitates their revival. At the level 
of rational thought, it assists the formation and application of 
ideas by making vivid their constitution or their consequences, 
and thus becomes intellectual or deliberative; but at this level 
it begins to assume more clearly its peculiar character, the 
nature of which, put shortly, is this. The words commonly 
used to denote the process of thought—such words as method, 
investigation, pursuit—imply a search, an effort which will 
modify our thought or our action. Imagination, on the other 
hand, contemplates its objects; it may shift the point of view 
from which it regards them, but it is not modified thereby, any 
more than is an observer who walks around a great building and 
gazes at it from different sides. Reason moves in a step-by-step 
progression; imagination omits some or all of the intermediate 
steps, and penetrates directly to its goal. We might compare 
its simplest operations to occasional flashes or glimpses; its 
applications, in thinking, to a directed beam of light; its un- 
restricted activity, to the radiance of total vision. 

Imagination, then, perceives and contemplates likenesses 
which are not discovered by dissection, or linked by logical 
connections, but are as it were directly presented and beheld. 
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It aims at the essences of things, revealed in all their inherent 
intensity; and it sees the object, not as a mere vivid piece of 
actual fact, not as a mere item in a train of reasoning, but as 
the salient point of a vast sweep of environing existence, which 
gives it a significance that mere minuteness of scrutiny or 
closeness of logical tissue could never compass. In virtue of 
their suppression or omission of the successive steps of logical 
procedure, imaginative products will possess a concision which 
comes, not from mere brevity or compression, but from an inten- 
sity of vision which holds together all the relevant details. But, in 
virtue of their sense of contact with experience as a whole, this 
concision will be accompanied and relieved by an amplitude 
which gives them their intensity and their significance. It is 
this seemingly paradoxical fusion of concision and amplitude 
which confers on all the products of imaginative activity their 
peculiar character. 

On the same basis we can profitably make a working dis- 
tinction between imagination and fancy. The latter, like the 
former, deals with likenesses; but it deals only with such as 
lend themselves to playfulness or to calculated ingenuity. It is 
essentially irresponsible and multifarious; it is satisfied with 
slight or temporary contacts, it passes rapidly and capriciously 
from one aspect to another. In a word, it disperses where 
imagination concentrates; and while its results may often be 
full of freshness and charm, they cannot have that grip on 
reality which imagination can assert and make good. 

It is by no means difficult to find examples of the exercise 
of the faculties in well-known literary works. We have the 
direct outcome of the sense of fact in Pepys’ diary, or in Eliza- 
bethan murder-plays and realistic comedies of London life, or 
in such a poem as Whittier’s Snow-Bound. We have reason 
applied to experienced fact in Franklin’s autobiography, applied 
to a body of concepts in Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
turned to poetical use in certain poems of Browning. We have 
imagination in parts of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, in such a novel 
as Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, in lyric poetry, in the tragedies of 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare; and for a synthesis of all three 
qualities in a single work we can turn to Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
These, however, are but cases noted in passing; for a more com- 


prehensive view, we must turn once more to the total literary 
° 
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field, and see what pattern is there formed by the various 
divisions whick we have thus far considered separately. 


IV 


All literary achievements, from the humblest record of fact 
to the boldest imaginative synthesis, have their being in the 
general literary medium which we call style. Using this term to 
cover any “expression of thought or feeling in written words,” 
as Wendell puts it, we find that such expressions fall into one 
or other of the two great divisions, verse and prose. In spite of 
pleas for a third order, in spite of the existence of admittedly 
puzzling “border-forms,” we must hold that this distinction 
is as absolute as any in the whole literary field. We can discover 
instances of every purpose, of every intention, of every faculty, 
on both sides of the dividing line; they may be more numerous, 
or more at home, on one side than on the other, but it is obvious 
that the line does not sunder them. Yet it is equally true that 
the continued existence of these two modes must indicate a 
difference of function between them; and at least a part of the 
history of any literature is the discovery of what that difference 
of function implies, and of the consequent distribution of 
literary works in accordance with it. 

This difference of function consists, in a word, in the in- 
definitely greater capacity of prose to accommodate and absorb 
detail. Meter, by its insistence on recurrent and often syllab- 
ically equivalent patterns, emphasizes what it includes, but is 
compelled to omit much else. Prose, on the contrary, is freer 
and more inclusive than verse; and as the concern for rhythm 
diminishes, the capacity for detail seems to admit of indefinite 
expansion. As a result, while verse and prose may at a very 
early period of their development not be clearly separated, 
a certain differentiation is bound to arise as soon as they are 
extensively practised, and to grow ever marked as the conscious- 
ness of literary function develops.’ We stiil use verse for con- 
venience of memorizing, as in the familiar “Thirty days hath 
September,” but consciously as a survival; whereas the use of 


* A pendant to any developed theory would be a doctrine of the specific 
orms of verse and prose—a task obviously too large to be undertaken here. 
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prose for all the purposes of recording facts, opinions, and 
arguments has become so native to us that we scarcely pause 
to think of it. 

The result of this differentiation has been, in the evolution 
of literature, a steady widening of the sphere of prose at the 
expense of that of verse. Because verse, for various reasons, 
attained consciously artistic handling earlier than did prose, 
many things were attempted in it which subsequent experience 
showed to be better suited to prose. No one would nowadays 
attempt a philosophical poem on the model of Parmenides or 
Lucretius, or a rimed chronicle like those of the Middle Ages; 
and if we still tolerate narratives in verse, it is again as a con- 
scious survival, which is not at all likely to crowd out the 
multifarious developments of modern prose fiction. The spirit 
of analysis can only exceptionally be the spirit of poetry; and 
the great work of analysis, in the collection and criticism of 
the items of experience, can best be carried on in prose. But by 
consequence the sphere of poetry has been more accurately 
delimited, and if it has been made, in one sense, less accessible, 
it is ensured a securer possession of its means and its results. 

To pass, however, from the more strictly historical point of 
view to that of a wider theoretical outlook, we have to note, in 
the totality of literature, an increasingly marked difference of 
levels. Every mode of expression, besides its practical applica- 
tions, tends to manifest its powers of inherent expressiveness; 
and if we can distinguish an infra-literary region in which words 
serve as barely more than figures and counters, and their com- 
binations have only the practical utility of records and docu- 
ments, we can equally well distinguish a region in which the 
expressional capacities of literature are progressively realized. 
Moreover, since prose and verse are, as we have seen, function- 
ally distinct, we shall find each of them tending toward a form 
which shall be, for each, the quintessence of its capacities. This 
form is, for prose, the essay, and for verse, the lyric. Naturally, 
not every writer feels obliged to develop this expressional 
capacity to its extreme; so that, just as in the kinds of writing we 
inevitably discover blends, so there is a gradation between the 
mood of the pure essay and that of the pure lyric. There are 
poems that preserve a good deal of the former, as for example 
Marvell’s Thoughts in a Garden or Shelley’s Lines Written among 
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the Euganean Hills, just as there are essays, notably Lamb’s, 
which suggest the atmosphere of poetry; but the blending is 
never complete, and at the extremes the most characteristic 
essays of Lamb and the best lyrics of Shelley are as obviously 
different in function as they are in form.’ 

This point of view leads us back, by a natural turn, to what 
was said, in the previous section, of intentions and faculties. 
It is evident that pure sense of fact, as the recording and 
accumulating of experienced items, finds its natural vehicle in 
prose. It is by no means excluded from verse, but it will there 
appear as selected, striking, vivid, more or less significant fact, 
and, if sufficiently vivid, will take on an imaginative tinge by 
mere force of vividness. But prose too, especially descriptive 
or narrative prose, is subject to the same impulses, and will 
become more varied and striking in proportion as they are kept 
at work. On the other hand, if facts are not to be accumulated 
beyond the hope of management, they will incite analysis, 
grouping, and subdivision, and so lead to those logical modes 
of treatment which it is the office of reason to direct. But 
the emphasis on fact as fact will always mean a trend towards 
prose, just as much of what passes for fancy is simply capricious 
sensitiveness to an unfamiliar or unusual range of fact, and 
therefore assumes a prose form. We must beware of thinking 
that sense of fact as here defined is merely, or is even akin to, 
matter-of-factness, or to “sticking to the facts” in any sluggish 
or unresponsive sense. 

Just as sense of fact, in its finer developments, outruns the 
requirements of mere record, so reason finds other manifesta- 
tions than those of pure analysis or of formal argument. We 
cannot, in the end, conceive of any piece of literature as wholly 
divorced from thought, or from rational thought; even the bare 
record demands some thought for its making, and the record 
of a subtle emotional effect simply cannot be got by mere ac- 
cumulation. If we stop to think, we shall see that the framing 
of a firm, coherent plot in narration (novel or drama) is essen- 
tially the task of reason; and that, though sense of fact may 
guide it, and imagination transfigure it, neither can dispense 
with a reasonable regard for the great principles that govern 
human experience. The risk that such employment of the reason 


"See, for the development of this contrast, my papers on the lyric and the 
essay in PMLA, vols. XXXIII and XXXVI. 
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may turn to the mechanical and the schematic is real enough, 
as many “well-made” but frigid plays and stories attest; but 
it is a risk that must be run, and if it is evaded, the consequences 
may be even worse than schematism or frigidity. 

And what holds of sense of fact and of reason holds no less 
of imagination. In itself it is steady; it should not be confused 
with the vagaries of fancy, or made responsible for errors which 
really belong to the count of false inference. Its light may be 
impaired by an imperfect organ of transmission, or by confusion 
in the external world; but that is the misfortune of the agent, 
not a defect or falsity in the faculty. Yet its manifestations 
may not only seem intermittent, but actually become so, if the 
strain which it imposes cannot be borne, or if it is applied to 
material not sufficiently discriminated in advance. This last 
point deserves notice as affording us another means of tracing 
the frontier between imagination and reason. What the imagina- 
tion presents may have been attained only after a long and 
arduous search; but what is presented is the result, not the 
steps which have led to it, though we may be conscious that 
steps must have preceded the discovery. Conversely, the reason, 
turned constructive, may extend its sweep until it reaches the 
very threshold of imaginative vision. There is no absolute 
cleavage between the two faculties, and space is thus left for 
that “constructive intelligence” which Pater declared to be one 
of the forms of the imagination; for there is a type of structure 
which, while remaining reasonable, is not built up step by step, 
but seems inherent in the material, waiting to be revealed by 
the truly seeing eye and mind. 

The entire literary activity may therefore be looked on as 
a “contention,” as Pater liked to say, maintaining its existence 
between the level of immediate application to which practical 
application would drag it down, and the level of “pure” esthetic 
activity at which it risks losing touch with experience altogether. 
Yet within the domain thus defined it is still exposed to the same 
influences in modified form, and gets its existence in separate 
works by a more or less judicious adjustment of them. No re- 
sponsible writer works in total ignorance of his aim, or in total 
disregard of the properties of his medium or the specific re- 
quirements of verse and prose respectively. Of course he is not 
always perfectly certain of his aim, or in absolute control of his 
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tools, and he is likely to make discoveries in both respects as 
he goes along. But trusting either to sheer inspiration or to 
the advantage of the moment is never a sure reliance; and if it 
occasionally succeeds, it is far more likely to end in more or 
less complete failure. 

In the total field of literature, then, we shall find that purely 
literary merit is, at least to a large extent, measured by the 
fitness of the chosen vehicle to the purpose and intention in 
view. Since the vision of such fitness is not always clear, and 
since practical applications may exert a distorting influence, we 
need not be surprised to discover many works in which no 
especial fitness appears, and many others in which it is more or 
less obscured. Again, the desire for pure expressiveness must 
always make its way within the limits prescribed by the nature 
of the literary medium; and the more nearly those limits are 
approached, the greater the risk, as the examples of Donne’s 
verse and Meredith’s prose sufficiently attest. But the desire 
to approach the limits will always incite some writers to the 
perilous adventure, just as the North Pole and the summit of 
Everest have challenged terrestial explorers; and those who do 
not sympathize with them are free to stay at home, where, 
however, they should not deride the more adventurous. We 
could ill afford to spare Donne and Meredith and their like 
merely because we could not emulate them, or because we are 
reluctant to give the effort which even following them from 
afar demands. 

It is, no doubt, absurd to suppose that the demarcations here 
presented fully account for any individual piece of literature, 
any more than the life or meaning of a city are fully accounted 
for by its geographical and political situation. Yet, just as it 
is not a matter of indifference that a city is situated in a particu- 
lar latitude and longitude, by the sea or amid prairies or moun- 
tains, in one state rather than another, so it is worth while 
to consider the blendings of purposes, intentions, and faculties 
in any particular literary work, and to use them, so to speak, 
as co-ordinates for determining its position. They do not pre- 
tend to exhaust its significance, nor should they be so employed 
as to obscure that significance; but, if rightly used, they should 
no more harm our enjoyment of literature than a city is harmed 
by being localized on a map. The better the map, the better 
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in certain respects, will be our knowledge of the city; the better 
our literary concepts, the clearer will be our knowledge of the 
concrete pieces of literature. But the only way to appreciate 
the life and the meaning of either cities or literature is to go 
there and directly experience it; and the only way to make our 
terminology accurate and effective is to keep it constantly in 
touch with the actual literary facts; revising, extending, en- 
larging it as those facts demand. 

Such, then, are the main categories under the joint sway 
of which I conceive the phenomena of literature to fail. Speak- 
ing in terms of a different figure, we might say that the four 
kinds are substances, each with its peculiar properties; that the 
intentions are like dyes, diffusing through and tinging these 
substances; and that the faculties are like lights in which they 
are seen, and which, as they move across and fall from shifting 
angles, reveal new and unexpected aspects. They must all be 
taken into account before any piece of literature is fully ac- 
counted for, and none of them can be permanently dispensed 
with. None of them give a complete account of experience, 
whether in itself or in its literary records, any more than the 
principles of astronomy, or physics, or chemistry, or anthro- 
pology give such an account. The far-sweeping survey of 
imagination from its mountain-top of vision must perforce 
overlook many items which the sense of fact can track out in 
the valleys of the actual; the cautious links of reason can con- 
strain conviction where the imagination can appeal only to 
sympathy. Each gives what it has to give; and because we have 
the Oresteia and Shakespeare’s tragedies we are not obliged to 
forego Pepys’ diary or Franklin’s autobiography. Only by 
uniting the contributions of all can we hope to gain any real 
insight into the meaning of experience; and in the careful and 
intelligent grasp of the terms denoting them lies the only 
possibility of forming either a valid theory or a truly efficient 
rhetoric. 

CuarLes E. WHITMORE 
University of Michigan 














HEINRICH VON KLEIST AND WIELAND 


In a letter' of March 22, 1801, Heinrich von Kleist writes 
that in his boyhood he had adopted the belief that constant 
growth toward perfection was the goal of creation. He had 
come to the conclusion that after death man continues on 
another planet the process of development begun on this 
earth, and that the eternal verities acquired here below ac- 
company man, aiding him to rise to a still higher degree of 
perfection in a future existence. Kleist does not give the name 
of the treatise from which he derived this idea, but believes it 
to have been written by Wieland. The editor of Kleist’s letters, 
Georg Minde-Pouet, surmises (V, 203) that the treatise re- 
ferred to is Wieland’s Natur der Dinge. In an article in the 
Jahrbuch der Kleist Gesellschaft for 1923 and 1924, entitled 
H. v. Kleist. Religiositat und Charakter (p. 56), Maria Prigge 
Kruhoeffer states that this idea appears in Wieland’s Sym- 
pathieen which, she alleges, influenced Kleist’s youth. Else- 
where (M.L.N. Nov. 1924) I have cited an unacknowledged 
Wieland quotation by Kleist of the year 1792; this contains 
much the same thought, and is taken from Wieland’s Gesicht 
von einer Welt unschuldiger Menschen. In view of the dearth 
of biographical evidence, it is largely a matter of conjecture 
which of Wieland’s writings first brought such ideas to Kleist’s 
attention. Suffice it to say that these views, which are to be 
found in one form or another in the writings of various rational- 
ists, appear frequently in Wieland’s numerous works. It is not 
surprising to find a strong kinship between the thoughts of 
Wieland and the young Kleist when one reflects how rational- 
istic Kleist’s early view of life was. The two men agree funda- 
mentally in their glorification of the life of reason, in their 
views on happiness, education, perfectibility, virtue, immortal- 
ity, religion and God. There is substantial agreement in their 
opinions on the limitations of reason, and subsequently on the 
significance of emotion and intuition. It is Kantian philosophy, 
however, which drives a wedge between their views and brings 
about a decided change in Kleist’s outlook on life. Wieland 


1H. v. Kleist Werke. Bibliographisches Institut. Leipzig und Wien. 1904- 
05. V, 203. 
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finds himself essentially in accord with Kant’s conclusions on 
pure reason and on practical reason, but Kleist’s less pliable, 
uncompromising temperament involves him in a catastrophe 
of sweeping consequences. A brief survey of the points of 
similarity listed above must of course concern itself essentially 
with the views of Kleist before this catastrophe. 

Of fundamental significance in Wieland’s and Kleist’s early 
view of life is human happiness which both regard as the goal 
of human effort. Wieland declares? (XX XV, 367) that the two 
most insistent desires common to all mankind are health and 
happiness. Nature, he continues, has given us aptitudes and 
inexhaustible resources for the attainment of both. Though 
such attainment is not entirely within our power, nevertheless 
in most cases it depends largely upon our conduct. Everything 
within and without us is in constant activity to maintain and 
to destroy these two ends. Both are essentially the result of a 
life according to nature, and the way to their achievement can 
consequently be based upon certain rules of conduct. Else- 
where (XXXI, 314) Wieland proclaims most emphatically 
what the nature of these rules is: “Die Menschen kénnen nur 
dadurch gliicklicher werden, wenn sie verniinftiger und mora- 
lischer werden.” Thus the moral dictates of reason are the 
basis of happiness, and the life of reason is the life of happiness. 
Kleist, too, stresses the longing of mankind for happiness. 
He asserts (V, 30) that God himself has indelibly impressed a 
longing for happiness upon the human soul, thereby pointing 
unmistakably toward the possibility of its realization. Kleist 
adds that the first and foremost of all our desires is to be happy; 
this desire is voiced by every nerve and fibre of our being, and 
accompanies us throughout the entire span of life. He, likewise, 
emphasizes morality or virtue as the guide to happiness, and 
endeavors to attain this goal by a life based upon a definite 
plan. Such a plan (V, 43f.) must be determined by a rational- 
istic analysis of one’s nature, and entails the choice of that 
moral happiness best suited to it. Both men regarded happiness 
as a radiant goal to be reached by the enlightened training of 
all human qualities and by following the dictates of reason 
and virtue. 


? Sdmiliche Werke. Géschen. Leipzig. 1857. 
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This process of training or the perfection of man’s nature 
is the very essence of the life of reason for Wieland and Kleist. 
Such education consists for both men merely in stimulating 
those inherent possibilities with which nature has endowed the 
individual. The child, says Wieland (XXX, 14) has within it 
everything it needs in order to attain the perfection of its 
individual destiny. Elsewhere he writes (X XIX, 110) that the 
whole perfection of man consists of aptitudes which lie in the 
soul; they merely require time, favorable influences and the 
impelling warmth of moderate emotions to blossom forth into 
realities. Similarly Kleist writes to his fiancée (V, 127) that 
he can place nothing in her soul, but can merely develop what 
nature has placed within. Since the soul is endowed with such 
capacities for development, the activity of the life of reason 
consists largely in constant striving toward ultimate, divine 
perfection. Wieland asserts (XXIX, 109) that man is capable 
of endless ennobling and that he is created for eternity. Only 
this truth, says he, can solve the riddle of human desires; it 
alone is capable of satisfying them, for this vague feeling of our 
destiny, this yearning for the infinite is manifest in every 
human breast. Again Wieland declares (X XIX, 31) that love 
of truth and of goodness are the best preparation of the human 
soul for religion, which is the highest perfection of our nature 
and the source of happiness. Whoever loves the good, must 
also love God, and whoever loves God despises everything 
which does not aid in perfection, since the more perfect a man 
is, the greater can be his love of God. Kleist expressed himself 
with equal fervor on this point (V, 04): The endeavor never to 
come to a standstill, to proceed incessantly to a higher degree of 
culture soon became the sole principle of my activity. Culture 
seemed to me to be the only goal worth striving for, and truth 
seemed the sole wealth worth possessing. Truth and culture were 
so sacred to me that I made the most costly sacrifices to ac- 
quire truth and to gain culture. —Thus Kleist’s youthful 
slogan was culture, reason was his idol, and truth his aim. 

For Wieland as well as for Kleist the possibility of endless 
ennobling demands a belief in immortality. Logically enough 
any span of finite personal existence would be too short to 
enable the human faculties to approach infinite perfection. 
Wieland maintains (X XIX, 126) that the very soul of Christian- 
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ity lies in the living recognition of two principles: namely, that 
God, the creator, ruler and judge of mankind is at the same time 
a merciful father, and that man, who is created for eternity, 
must never regard this life in any way other than in its rela- 
tion to the future life from which alone it receives its value and 
genuine significance. As a rational creature and as a creature 
capable of deliberate acts, man is subject to the universal laws 
of order and of perfection, which make this world what it is. 
As an immortal being, sprung from heaven, he must live in 
accordance with the dignity of his nature and with the exalted 
character of his future status. His present life must be in 
constant accord with the laws of God and a serious preparation 
for the future life. Elsewhere (XXX, 16) Wieland postulates 
immortality as one of the two great truths by which man must 
live. He regards faith in the continuation of our fundamental 
being, with the consciousness of our own personality and of 
constant progress to a higher form of existence, as a belief 
which must have a most beneficial influence. Kleist also be- 
lieved in personal immortality. This belief was associated with 
a continued existence on some other planet (V, 203) where 
man was to continue his striving for truth and whence he was 
to proceed subsequently to still higher and nobler forms of 
existence. Thus both men base their view of immortality upon 
the conception of life as a process of growth toward ultimate 
perfection, since the span of life on this earth is too short to 
realize this objective, they posit immortality as a means of 
approaching infinite goodness. Moreover they regard this life 
as a preparation for the future. This life derives its significance 
from positive attainment; its happiness is derived from the 
satisfaction attendant upon conscious progress. So strong was 
Kleist’s faith in personal immortality that it persisted even 
after his catastrophe over Kant. 

It has already been intimated that both Wieland and Kleist 
link up their conceptions of human perfectibility and of im- 
mortality with religion. They agree also on the futility of 
much religious speculation. Yet Wieland (XXX, 76) differs 
somewhat from Kleist in insisting that religion is not an affair 
of the mind but of the heart. For him religion does not consist 
in pondering and quarreling over the essence of the divine 
being, but rather in endeavoring to do God’s will. According 
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to the clear dictum of Christ, he continues, the unalloyed, 
active love for those men whom we see is the most unmistakable 
evidence of our love for God whom we do not see; we are en- 
joined to manifest our faith not by confessions and forms but 
by our works. In the Scriptures God has nowhere manifested 
his pleasure over our babbling and squabbling as to what he 
is and what he is not, nor over our childish stammering as to 
his essence, attributes and intentions; on the other hand, he 
has declared in every possible manner that whoever is devout 
and does what is right, is pleasing unto him. Wieland co: . 
cludes that the essential point of agreement for Christians 
must not be adherence to the same religious opinions and form- 
ulae, but rather an active faith in God and in Christ who was 
sent into the world by God for the most benevolent purposes. 
This faith must be supplemented by active love for mankind 
and by the living hope of a better life for those who are making 
themselves capable thereof by their present life. The strictly 
rationalistic, ethical foundations of Kleist’s early religion have 
already been emphasized. His early views were seen to be 
characterized by constant effort, by untiring activity and 
unceasing striving after cultural and intellectual values. Man 
must hold something sacred, says he (V, 44). And since the 
ceremonies of religion and the decrees of conventions are not 
sacred to him, the laws of reason must be all the more so. He 
emphasizes (V, 128) man’s duty to resolutely fill his place in 
this world. Like Wieland he values activity and right living 
higher than any worship which manifests itself in the mere 
observance of formal ceremonies (V, 130). Kleist points out 
that all religious forms and customs are the product of the 
human mind and are not God-given. All such forms change 
and, being ephemeral, they cannot constitute the real essence 
of religion. But, he concludes, a command burns within us, a 
command which must be divine, since it is eternal and universal; 
this command bids us do our duty, and thus it contains the 
doctrines of all religions. All other tenets are derived from this 
one and are based on it; if they are not contained therein they 
are barren and futile. 

Neither Kleist nor Wieland doubts the existence of God. 
Moreover they agree that it is impossible for the finite mind to 
determine the exact nature of God. Reason, says Wieland 
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(XXX, 56) can merely state what God is not, rather than what 
he is. Wieland believes in the eternal existence (XXX, 16) of 
a superior being of unlimited power by whom the whole uni- 
verse is ruled with wisdom and with benevolence in accordance 
with immutable laws. According to Wieland (XXX, 81) be- 
lief in God not merely as the primary cause of all things, but 
also as the unlimited and highest lawgiver, ruler and judge of 
mankind is, together with the belief in a future existence after 
death, the fundamental first principle of religion. Wieland 
asserts (XXX, 80) that man can by no means sin against God, 
Christ or the immortality of the soul by submitting man’s 
conceptions, opinions and imaginings concerning them to the 
scrutiny of reason. Nothing in the world, he continues, is so 
sacred as to be immune to being summoned before the judg- 
ment of reason. For, says he, we do not investigate the things 
themselves but merely the judgments that men have made of 
them. Yet he cautiously concludes that a wise man will re- 
frain from all speculations that are vain and which might 
perchance cause great harm. The youthful Kleist finds a quiet 
trust in God, who sees him, a most comforting belief; he is 
drawn to this belief by a faith of which his heart assures him 
and which his reason tends to confirm rather than deny (V, 131). 
Kleist holds that man can neither comprehend God nor clearly 
understand his decrees and ways. He conceives God as the 
acme of virtue and perfection to which man must aspire. 
Kleist, who considers fulfilling one’s duty as the cardinal 
principle of all religions (V, 130 f.), maintains that if the idea 
of God and of immortality were merely a dream, he should no 
longer feel compelled to do what is right. But when he has 
done his duty, he permits himself to think hopefully of God 
and of a happy eternity which awaits him. Kleist states that 
God has placed man on this earth for a definite purpose (V, 131), 
and implies that God’s purpose on earth is to be achieved 
through the agency of man (V, 173). Like Wieland, Kleist 
has faith in the benevolence of God (IV, 58) and like Wieland 
he regards God as the acme of virtue and of perfection. 

The foregoing analysis demonstrates the rationalism of 
Wieland and of the young Kleist. Both were enthusiastic 
admirers of the power of reason, and both regarded reason as a 
guide to virtue. Wieland sings the praises of reason in the 
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following glowing terms (XXIX, 106): Reason exalts, beauti- 
fies and broadens the sensuous powers of the soul; it ennobles 
the animal by raising him to the rank of the angels. But how 
excellent is this reason in itself and how great it makes man, 
by opening the realm of truth for him and instructing him in 
the laws of order and perfection! Reason leads man from step 
to step in the approach toward the infinite perfect being. And 
again (X XIX, 108): Through the influence of reason upon the 
heart virtue is produced; virtue alone can make man worthy 
of his creator, can bring forth those kindly inclinations (Nei- 
gungen) which are constantly engaged in doing good; virtue 
induces that love of everything which by its beauty or per- 
fection reminds us of the divine. Reason alone (XXX, 11) is 
the distinctive characteristic of man. Furthermore, says 
Wieland (XXXII, 209), reason brings all important truths 
to light, it dispels prejudices and teaches man to recognize 
error. This is essentially the view of reason which Kleist held 
prior to his catastrophe over Kant. To be sure, he had had 
occasional misgivings as to the primacy of reason, but in the 
main he felt himself subject to the dictates of reason (V, 44) 
and asserted that reason should guide him (V, 24). He con- 
sidered his resolve to study as born of higher reason (V, 38); 
he asserted that a free, thinking man chooses his course on 
the basis of reason (V, 41) and that such a man is consistent 
in his actions since he has causes based upon reason for his 
every act and word (V, 42). In short, said he, reason finally 
assures man of his inward happiness (V, 44). 

In view of such strong insistence upon reason as the guiding, 
determining factor in human life, it may at first thought seem 
strange to find statements to the contrary by both Wieland 
and Kleist. Yet, in the case of the latter, subsequent contact 
with the perplexing, complicated realities of life caused his 
naive faith in reason to waver; Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
dispelled this youthful faith by dealing it a death blow. In the 
case of Wieland, contradictory statements are frequent on 
various subjects. Pliable and adaptable as he was, it was easy 
for him to accept much that outwardly and apparently is 
irreconcilable. Nevertheless, though fond of glorifying reason, 
Wieland came to a realization of certain limitations of the 
reasoning faculties. Thus we find him challenging reason as 
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follows (XXIX, 142 f.): “Ich frage einen Jeden, der sich nicht 
erst seit ehegestern in der Welt umgesehen hat, was ist es, als 
gerade die kaltbliitige, spitzfindige, immer zuriickhaltende, 
immer argwoéhnische, immer voraussehende, immer raisonnie- 
rende Vernunft, was von jeher am geschiftigsten gewesen ist, 
Glauben and Liebe, die einzigen Stiitzen unseres armen Erden- 
lebens, zu untergraben and umzustiirzen? .... Allerdings 
kann sie nichts dafiir, dass Sophisten und Witzlinge von jeher 
ihren natiirlichen Gebrauch in den unnatiirlichen verwandelt 
haben; aber da der Mensch nun einmal diesen ungliicklichen 
Hang hat, wehe ihm wenn seine Vernunft die einzige Fiihrerin 
seines Lebens ist!” Though man owes reason much, reason 
has been abused and has become a dangerous instrument in 
the hands of sophists. Consequently man needs another guide 
to supplement reason. Here Wieland seems less inclined to 
challenge reason itself than its improper use. But since man 
is prone to such misuse, some other guide is necessary. Wieland 
. how proceeds to extoll intuitive feeling as a source of infallible 
judgments. He observes (XXIX, 143 f.) that people are 
strongly inclined to scoff at those who declare that an inex- 
plicable inner light is the guiding star of their belief and life; 
yet in spite of such ridicule they undeniably have something 
which represents an inner light—this is “das innige Bewusstsein 
dessen, was wir fiihlen.” Among all criteria, adds Wieland, 
this is undeniably the most certain, provided that the individual 
in question is sane and conscious of the difference between his 
perceptions and his imagination. Wieland argues that in- 
stances in which a human being has been deceived by his 
senses or by his intuition (“Sein inneres Gefiihl”) may be 
frequent, but that nevertheless these instances do not invali- 
date the faith which every man has in his own feeling. Wieland 
adds that man may be deceived by nature or by invisible 
powers, in short by causes with which he is unfamiliar, but as 
long as he is conscious of having felt, seen and touched a thing, 
he places more credence in his own feeling than in a whole 
world which testifies to the contrary and in all those philoso- 
phers who try to prove to him a priori that he is dreaming or 
raving. In proportion as Kleist became skeptical of reason, he, 
too, placed more faith in feeling as a source of knowledge and 
as a guide to action. His faith in reason was undermined by 
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Kant. Though entirely at sea for a time, Kleist soon acquired 
confidence in intuition. Even before his break with reason his 
attention had been directed through his friend Brockes (V, 188) 
to the difference between the coldness of reason and the re- 
sponsiveness of the heart. Kleist had observed that Brockes’ 
tendency to act on his first impulse or on a “Gefiihlsblick” 
never led to error. Consequently it is but natural that in his 
quandary Kleist should substitute intuition for reason. Thus 
he subsequently writes as follows (V, 273): “Nichts, nichts 
gedacht, frage dein erstes Gefiihl, dem folge!” And later (V, 
328): “O der Verstand! Der ungliickselige Verstand.... 
Folge deinem Gefiihl!” 

Associated with the above emphasis upon feeling is the 
necessity of taking cognizance of errors that arise from a 
reliance upon feeling. “Gefiihlsverwirrung” or confusion of 
feeling is a term employed by Wieland and by Kleist as well. 
The former says (X XIX, 143): Prove to a man that his reason 
is a sorceress that constantly deceives and leads him astray— 
this will not confuse him; but prove to him that he cannot 
rely upon his senses, upon his inner feeling—that will confuse 
him! And if it were possible for your evidence to fully convince 
this man, he would have to be consigned to a madhouse at 
once. But fortunately belief in his own feeling is the last thing 
which man will abandon—however weak he may be—in any 
case where he has been profoundly conscious of feeling. Wie- 
land regards “Gefiihlsverwirrung” as arising when the validity 
of intuitions is stoutly challenged, for such a challenge under- 
mines the correctness of inferences through the element of 
doubt which serves to confuse intuitive faculties. For Kleist a 
similar confusion ensues when the intuitive faculties are not 
given free and full sway; yet they are blocked in their free 
operation not only by doubt, but also by the interposition 
of the fallible reason, by outward misunderstanding, by a 
conflict of emotions, and by the impossibility of recognizing 
the will of the deity. Man is capable of effecting a correct 
choice and of unhampered action in accordance therewith 
only when his innate feelings and intuitions are undisturbed. 

Wieland’s definite recognition of the limitations of pure 
reason, his insight into the significance of intuitive judgments 
and his yielding to the necessity of living by definite postulates 
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are indicative of his substantial agreement with Kant. The 
case of Kleist was different. His inability to effect a compromise, 
to produce a synthesis or reconciliation between different 
viewpoints, and his insistence upon consistently carrying a 
single idea to its ultimate conclusion led to a tragic situation 
fraught with most serious and far-reaching consequences in 
his life. Wieland (XXX, 14) agrees with Kant that the objects 
of speculative sciences are not things in themselves, but only 
our conceptions, opinions and imaginings, the deductions 
drawn from these, and the hypotheses and systems invented 
for their explanation. According to Wieland, we have not 
penetrated nor can we penetrate to the things of nature them- 
selves. We live and have our being in an ocean of phenomena, 
ideas and phantoms by which we are deceived in countless 
ways; but our interest lies in being deceived by them as little 
as possible. Wieland maintains that it is essentially the human 
understanding and our sharply investigating reason which can 
teach us to distinguish between the truth and error and decep- 
tion, between the useful and necessary and that which is harm- 
ful and destructive. The sciences, says Wieland (XXX, 382) 
are to the human reason what light is to our eyes. Accordingly, 
(XXX, 391 f.) there is no scientific object nor any article of 
faith which should not be scrutinized and upon which the 
searchlight of truth should not be thrown to determine whether 
or not it may be worthy of belief. There are truths and errors, 
writes Wieland elsewhere (XXX, 15), which have had a great 
decisive influence upon the weal or woe of the human race; 
they must be fearlessly and indefatigably examined from all 
sides and be exposed to the hottest fire of investigation until 
they are purged from the dross of error; then the pure gold 
which remains will be above contradiction and will be the most 
precious treasure of humanity. Although Wieland glories in 
such achievement, he admits (XXX, 96) that man has merely 
become acquainted with phenomena whose causes and effects 
can be computed, but whose innate powers are still a mystery. 
And even if we could resolve the whole mechanism of the 
corporeal world into its primary constituents, he argues that 
we should still be compelled to posit spirtual powers which gave 
consistency, life, sensation and thought to matter. Reason, 
continues Wieland (XXX, 98), does not forbid our declaring 
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a thing to be possible, merely because we cannot understand 
how and why it should be impossible. Elsewhere Wieland 
writes (XXX, 16 f.) that there are truths which are rooted in 
practical faith. They are not so much objects of speculative 
reason as of reasonable belief, yet they are rooted so deeply in 
human nature that there is no people on the earth in which 
certain forms of them are not fixed. These truths, for which 
peoples have an inexplicable predilection, are immortality and 
the existence of God. Wieland is firmly convinced that these 
two “Glaubenswahrheiten,” when conceived in their greatest 
purity and simplicity, must have the most beneficial effect 
upon our inner morality, contentment and happiness. It 
can be proved and has been proved, he concludes, that these 
postulates are indispensable to mankind as a whole, and that 
by faith in them even the best and happiest man must become 
still better and happier. 

Wieland was of a more investigative spirit than the youthful, 
inexperienced Kleist who accepted rationalistic views with 
great enthusiasm and without subjecting them to careful 
scrutiny. Kleist’s immaturity and lack of systematic education 
virtually precluded the possibility of a conclusive searching 
examination of these ideas. It was a case of lack of background 
both in philosophical thought and in concrete experience. 
Kleist’s self-chosen course of study emphasized rationalistic 
theories rather than empirical experimentation and investiga- 
tion. Consequently Kleist found it impossible to adjust him- 
self to two points of view which seemed to clash and permit of 
no synthesis. It is not at all unlikely—indeed, it is quite 
probable—that Kleist’s Kant-catastrophe would have been 
averted, had he read with equal care certain other writings of 
Wieland which, as seen above, could have prepared him for a 
challenge of the infallibility of reason. Wieland, proud as he 
was of the achievements of reason, has been found clearly 
aware of certain limitations of reason and of the significance 
of intuitive feeling. Had Kleist’s attention been focused upon 
this phase of Wieland’s ideas, he might have been prepared 
for an appreciation of the validity of Kant’s conclusions as 
set forth in the Critique of Practical Reason to which Kleist 
very likely neglected to give careful consideration. Such 
consideration should have averted a catastrophe as a result of 
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which for a time Kleist was desperate and disillusioned because 
the foundations of his view of life seemed to have vanished into 
air. This conjecture seems highly plausible in view of the 
importance that Kleist attached to those opinions of Wieland 
which moulded his early outlook upon life. Furthermore, this 
assumption is supported by the significance Kleist subsequently 
attached to Wieland’s enthusiastic praise of his Robert Guis- 
kard. For in moments of despondency over his failure to 
complete this drama on which he had staked all his hopes, 
Kleist found consolation and renewed faith in his poetic talents 
by reading and re-reading Wieland’s letter of commendation. 
Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 











THE MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES AND 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 


Criticism has more than once denied moral purpose to the 
Elizabethan playwrights. Samuel Johnson writing in an age 
of different social consciousness from ours regretted that the 
genius of Shakespeare was only too often lost to the cause of 
moral order. Lines of verse which each generation rediscovers 
as comment on life coming home to men’s bosoms Creizenach, 
in partial agreement with Johnson, would apparently credit to 
Shakespeare’s instinct for “the profound dramatic effect which 
could be achieved by such brooding reflections.”! These words 
may be made to imply that Shakespeare never sincerely shared 
the emotion of his characters when faced with the mystery of 
life, that he was only a spectacular technician, that he was 
much more the histrionic schemer than the lyric poet. 

There is truth in Samuel Johnson’s observation that Shake- 
speare’s“precepts and axioms drop casually from him,”* though 
we may not agree that this lack of a dominant moral program 
is a grave fault. But this remark of Johnson’s was immediately 
preceded by one which shows more wisdom than the other 
does penetration, and one which in quoting Johnson for his 
purpose Creizenach may reasonably be asked not to discard. 
Johnson says, “From his writings indeed a system of social 
duty may be selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think 
morally.” If system seems to us too strong a word for what 
Johnson means, at least he perceives that Shakespeare as a 
commentor upon life gets very real tributes from the ordinary 
reader. Lack of agreement in interpretation of Shakespeare 
does nothing to weaken this fact. 

However much the Elizabethan playwright may have 
fixed his view upon the story as a thing to intrigue or delight 
his audience—and he seems to have done this with an admirably 
healthy mind—he undeniably lived in an age to which moral 

1 The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, 1916, p. 127 (translated 
from Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 1909, IV, p. 146). The statement comes 
from a discussion of Hamlet and other plays in that fashion. Also see Stoll, 
Modern Philology, VII, pp. 564 ff., quoted by Creizenach, English Drama, p. 126. 

* Malone’s Shakespeare, I, p. 73. Also reprinted by Walter Raleigh in 
Johnson on Shakespeare, 1908, p. 21. Quoted by Creizenach, p. 127. 
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philosophy was not strange or repellent. Especially when he 
wrote tragedy, with its destructive forces which no audience 
can face thoughtlessly and which the uses of dramatic struc- 
ture force an author himself to order thoughtfully, the dram- 
atist could not do his thinking in a vacuum. The views of life 
held by his fellow writers were pressing him on all sides and 
the accepted moral values of an audience which he had to 
meet on understandable terms lay in wait for him. To say that 
neither audience nor dramatist was primarily interested in a 
philosophic gospel of consistent morality is but to say the 
apparent truth. But to say that life did not have a moral 
significance to the Elizabethan and that he did not take phil- 
osophic rather than dramatic pleasure in poetic assaults upon 
the problem of its order seems wrong as demonstrably as so 
subjective a thing can be shown to be wrong. The issue is not 
clouded by any Elizabethan critical discussion regarding the 
enmity of art and morality or the interpretation of life implicit 
in all great art. Elizabethan tragedy may expound for us no 
moral order beautiful in its consistency, but in spite of Aristotle, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer and other philosophers, inconsistency 
remains in Greek tragedy, and that inconsistency does not 
halt the world from giving highest place to Greek tragedy as 
moral poetry. 

As a record of a maturing popular philosophy concerning 
man’s misfortunes which surrounded the Elizabethan writer of 
tragedy, the Mirror for Magistrates and its many imitations* 
have been more scorned than studied, dutifully as they have 
been noticed by name in our histories of literature and often as 
Sackvilie’s “Induction” has been admired and reprinted. The 
unstinted moral comment of the Mirror has usually been re- 
pellent to the modern mind, and most of us would probably 
agree with James Russell Lowell in calling the work “that most 
dolefully dreary of books, The Mirror for Magistrates.”* But 
although intended as a continuation of Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, 
it frequently manifests a growing revolt against medieval 
thinking worthy in all ways of the courageous Renaissance. The 


* For a bibliography of twenty closely similar works later in date than the 
Mirror see W. F. Trench, A Mirror for Magistrates: Its origin and influence, 
1898, pp. 98 ff. 

* “Marlowe,” Harper’s Magazine, LXXXV (1892), p. 195. 
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Mirror is much more than the continuation of a medi«val 
tradition of tragic story-tel'ing. 

Contacts between the original Mirror or its imitations and 
Elizabethan drama have been taken for granted, but they have 
hardly been examined critically." Where suppositions have 
been made these have had most to do with the interest in 
legendary history common to both tragic story and chronicle 
play. But the Mirror does more than point the way toward 
historic material for the dramatists. Though its philosophy 
may be naive, it is none the less a very real attempt topenetrate 
the mystery of human suffering. The word tragedy for the 
Elizabethan did not confer dignity upon drama alone. Along 
with Shakespeare as great in tragedy Francis Meres mentions 
“the author of the Mirror for Magistrates,” and makes no 
apology for so doing. 

Back of the Mirror lies a long tradition having to do with 
a more or less deified Fortune and the familiar wheel on which 
she raises men up to felicity and casts them down to suffering 
and death.* Seneca and Lydgate were for the Elizabethans the 
greatest in that pageant of authors who have dealt with the 
power of Fortune over mankind, and the Mirror is built upon 
both of them. Yet its departures from Seneca and Lydgate are 
more interesting than its adherences to them. 

Concisely stated without attempt to reconcile minor points 
which are sometimes more rhetorical than consistent, Seneca’s 
philosophy in both his dramatic and other work is a Stoicism 
modified to suit the Roman life of a corrupt era. In a day when 
men of material high position were banished, poisoned, or 
executed with disconcerting suddenness, a philosophy was 

5 See F. G. Fleay, A Bibliographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1891, 
I, pp. 17 ff, “Excursus on The Mirror for Magistrates.” Fleay’s information is 
exceedingly general. He announces, “As the importance of this series of poems 
as one of the principal origines of our historical drama has never been sufficiently 
recognized, I give an abstract of its contents, with references to plays more or 
less founded on them.” The references amount only to a naming of the plays 
which cover periods of the chronicles also covered by the Mirror. Trench (op. 
cit., p. 89) refers to Fleay and adds, “I have not yet studied the question.” See 
also J. W. Cunliffe, Cambridge History of English Literature, III, p. 198. 

* For a collection of the literature involved see a series of publications on 
the Goddess Fortuna by H. R. Patch, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 
III (1922) and IV, especially “The Tradition of the Goddess Fortuna in Medi- 
eval Philosophy and Literature,” III, pp. 179 ff. 
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assuredly necessary for intelligent men who would compete for 
the fabulously luxurious but insecure prizes of Roman life. 
Seneca gave them a creed which was essentially a denial of all 
justice for individuals in the things of this world. Cause and 
effect, in so far as they may be manifested in human character 
and action, are not allowed by him to be the explanation of 
what happens to us. Everything is determined for man before 
he is born, and his own volition can have no effect upon events. 
So far as material felicity is concerned, the virtuous may be 
punished and the wicked rewarded. Nevertheless life is not all 
vanity, and herein Seneca differs from the Christian theologians 
who later admired him. The proper attitude is to take good 
things when they come but never fall into slavery to them. 
Enjoy them cynically, knowing that tomorrow they will be 
another man’s, and that tomorrow may come soon. Your 
satisfaction is your ability to retreat into yourself and be suffi- 
cient unto yourself, to know that you are virtuous and that 
virtue is the only good, and, most characteristically Stoic, to 
know that you can scorn an unstable world by committing 
suicide on its doorstep, thereby proving that it has no control 
over you. 

Thus Seneca really believes in no worldly tragedy con- 
sistently proceeding out of a flaw in character. Good men do 
suffer evil, and that frequently. In words from Thomas Lodge’s 
translation as they reached later Elizabethan readers the ques- 
tion is so put and answered: “Why therefore was God so vniust 
in distributing Fate, that to good men he allotteth pouertie, 
wounds, and cruell death? The workmaster cannot change his 
matters, it is subiect to suffer this.... Fire trieth gold and 
aduersitie valiant men.”’ 

Although Seneca imaged for his followers no Christian 
heaven of eternal bliss, the secret of the enthusiastic reception 
which he commanded from medieval theologians and moral 
writers was undoubtedly his contempt for the material blessings 
of life, and the classical authority which he gave to an ascetic 
Christian for declaring that the delights of life on earth are to 
be despised as nothing and the delights of heaven to be valued 

7 From the “Discourse of Prouidence: or Why good men are afflicted, 


since there is a Diuine Prouidence.” The Workes of Lucius Anneus Seneca, 
1620, p. 507. 
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as everything. Thus belief in a fickle goddess of Fortune was 
sometimes reconcilable with belief in God and heaven, Fortune 
being regarded as an evil force given power over this base 
world by a God who wanted thereby to make man fix his eyes 
on another world where Fortune was utterly powerless.’ In 
general the medieval mind seems not to have been very clear 
as to how much poetic justice followed human action in this 
world, but it had an abiding faith in justice for a world to come. 
Good men might meet misery here but would achieve a sure 
felicity there. 

The monkish Lydgate argues the insecurity of life with many 
Senecan commonplaces but also with the didactic Christian 
modifications. Although his Fall of Princes is a roundabout 
translation of Boccaccio through the French of Laurens de 
Premierfait, he generously impresses the book with his own 
personality. In his zeal for morality Lydgate would apparently 
see a punishment for vice in many operations of Fortune’s 
wheel,® but he is so little consistent in this that when he tells 
the stories of such world figures as Julius Caesar, King Arthur, 
Alcibiades, Lucrece, or Dido, he dwells lovingly on the evidence 
that even the valiant and virtuous come to grief. The inevitable 
moral to the story of Pompey is that heaven is the only realm 
of justice: ; 

Sith al stant vndir daunger of Fortune, 
Ye worldli men doth your look up-dresse 


To thilke place wher ioie doth ay contune; 
The Blynde Ladi hath ther non interesse.'* 


Certainly although he makes some men die appropriately 
as the result of their sins, Lydgate does not care to argue that 
tragedy always issues from what we know as the flaw in charac- 
ter. He can be found in plain words denying such relation of 
cause and effect: 


* A simplified statement of not wholly consistent opinions. See Patch, 
op. cit., III, pp. 190 ff. 

* For example, “How Constantyne the sone of Eraclyus supportyng 
errour and heresye was moordred in a stewe,” Fall of Princes, ed. Henry Bergen, 
1923, p. 935, or “How the proude tiraunt Domytyan Emperour of Rome and 
many other Emperours & nobles for ther outrages & wrecchidnesse micheuesly 
ended,” Bergen, p. 829. 

1% Bk. VI, 11. 2513-17, Bergen, p. 742. 
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Fortunys chaunges & meeuynges circuleer, 

With hir most stormy transmutacioun, 

Now oon set up ful hih in hir chaieer, 

Enhaunceth vicious, vertuous she put doun." 
Indeed it would be hard to appreciate the medieval reiteration 
that Fortune is utterly fickle if it were not plain that poetic 
justice is usually denied. 

In the same authentic medieval fashion Chaucer tells his 
stories in the Monkes Tale. Ugolino, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Caesar, and others are men who suffer grave misfortunes 
though they are to the medieval mind worthy, valiant, or 
virtuous; and the lesson is that in no wise can we trust the ways 
of this world. 

Through this Senecan and medieval background the Mirror 
for Magistrates shows a new interpretation of tragedy forcing 
itself forward for acceptance, less insistently in the original 
Mirror, more insistently in its later extensions and imitations. 
This is no matter for inference alone. The philosophical com- 
ments on the stories often declare war upon medieval thinking 
in plainest terms. If in the Mirror cursed Fortune never leaves 
turning her wheel upside down, she at least becomes a dramatic 
figure rather than a real force which men should bow down to. 

The original Mirror of 1559," a symposium sponsored by 
William Baldwin, has as many shades of philosophy, Senecan, 
medieval, or Renaissance, as its many authors and its early 
date might be expected to give it. On the whole there is in its 
legends perhaps more connection of man’s mortal fate with 
his own acts than there is in Seneca or Lydgate, but there are 
also direct indications of Senecan inspiration such as this moral 
introduction for the story of Northumberland:* 


O morall Senec, true finde I thy saying, 
That neither kinne, riches, strength, or fauour, 
Are free from fortune, but are aye decaying." 


1 Bk. IX, 11. 3043-46, Bergen, p. 1005. 

2 See Trench, op. cit., pp. 7-8, for evidence concerning a slightly earlier 
but suppressed edition. 

%] make no assignments of authorship. See Trench, op. cit., Joseph 
Haslewood, introduction to his edition of the Mirror, 1815, and J. W. Cunliffe, 
Cambridge History of English Literature, I11. pp. 514-15, who leaves the Tragedy 
of Northumberland: anonymous. 

™ Edition of Joseph Haslewood, 1815, II, p. 78. Succeeding references to 
the Mirror will be to this text. 
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The significant reasoning found in the history of Henry VI as to 
why good men suffer misfortune should be compared with that 
part of Lodge’s Seneca already quoted: 


Thus of our heauy haps, chiefe causes bee but twayne, 

Whereon the rest depend, and vnder put remayne: 

The chiefe the will deuine. calde desteny and fate, 

The other sinne, through humour’s holpe, which God doth 
highly hate. 


The first apoynteth payne for good men’s exercise, 

The second doth deserue due punishment for vice: 

This witnesseth the wrath, and that the loue of God, 

The good for loue, the bad for sinne, God beateth with his 
rod. 


The first half of the solution is good Senecan Stoicism. Chris- 
tian medievalism is just as manifest in the following moral tag: 


Esteeme not worldly goodes, thinke there is a treasure 
More worth than golde [or stone] a thousand times in valure 
Reposed for all such as righteousnes ensue.* 


The sharpest rationalization of tragedy in this first edition 
of the Mirror is to be found in the story of Jack Cade. Here the 
author enthusiastically upholds, not in moral tags but in con- 
secutive stanzas, a philosophy which puts all tragedy into the 
hands of the man concerned. Fortune and pure chance go 
overboard, the individual steers his own craft toward ruin: 


Shall I call it fortune or my froward folly, 

That lifted mee vp and laide mee downe belowe? 

Or was it courage that made mee so ioly, 

Which of the starres and bodies grement growe? 

What euer it were this one poynt sure I knowe, 
Which shall be meete for euery man to marke: 
Our lust and willes our euils chiefly warke. 


It may bee well that planets doe encline, 
And our complexions moue our mindes to ill, 
But such is reason, that they bring to fine 
No worke vnayded of our lust and will: 
For heauen and earth are subiect both to skill: 
The skill of God ruleth all, it is so strong, 
Man may by skill guide thinges that to him long. 


* TI, pp. 219-20. 
% From the story of Robert Tresilian, II, p. 21. 
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Now if this hap whereby wee yeelde our minde 
To lust and will, bee fortune as wee name her, 
Than is shee iustly called false and blinde, 
And no reproach can bee to much to blame her: 
Yet is the shame our owne when so wee shame her, 
For sure this hap if it bee rightly knowne, 
Commeth of our selues, and so the blame our owne."” 

The discussion in the end-link gives proper applause to the 
author and his Renaissance ideas of individual validity: 

“By Sainct Mary,” sayd one, “if Jacke were as wel learned, as you haue 
made his oration, what so euer hee was by birth, I warrant him a gentleman by 
his learning. How notably and philosopher like hath he described fortune, and 
the causes of worldly cumbraunce?”"* 


Certainly nothing like Jack Cade’s “oration” is to be found 
in Seneca or Lydgate. 

Another betrayal of philosophy at variance with the medi- 
eval is the heading given Skelton’s verses on Edward IV, in- 
cluded in the Mirror though an earlier age produced them: 
“How King Edward the fourth through his surfeiting and 
vntemperate life, sodaynly dyed in the middest of prosperity, 
the nynth of Aprill, Anno 1483.” There is literally nothing 
of such deserved reward in Skelton’s poem, which is a medieval 
song calling all men to witness that flesh is grass, that we 
flourish and pass away. Its refrain “Et ecce nunc in pulvere 
dormio” has the burden of Villon’s “Mais ot sont les neiges 
d’antan?” The attempt on the part of the later editor to dis- 
cover sin and retribution in the story is wholly gratuitous. 

Thus if Baldwin’s 1559 edition of the Mirror is not consis- 
tently of new spirit, it has enough that is new to fix the atten- 
tion of any historical critic. Such a line as 


For they bee faultes that foyle men, not theyr fates” 


from the story of Owen Glendower looks as far forward as 
Shakespeare’s 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


17 TT, pp. 157 ff. 

18 TT, p. 165. 

8 TI, p. 244. 

II, p. 75. 

1 Julius Caesar, I, ii, 139-40. 
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John Higgins, however, who in 1574 published sixteen 
legends of lives anterior to those in Baldwin’s Mirror and traded 
upon the popularity of the older collection by calling them 
The First Parte of the Mirour for Magistrates, was reasonably 
consistent and unequivocal in his attachment to a philosophy 
that men come to grief according to their just deserts. Higgins 
has a secure faith in poetic justice, but he is little interested in 
the finer causes which produce the effect. He labels the moral 
carefully for each story. 

In the introduction to his work Higgins discusses the four 
cardinal virtues, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance, 
the same four Senecan virtues which Rabelais makes Gargantua 
study with his tutor, but Higgins’ conclusions regarding the 
results of their practice are far from Senecan. Seneca does not 
allow us to believe that virtues save men from calamity; they 
are to be practiced for sake of conscience, for personal satis- 
faction. Higgins with classical authority nominates Temperance 
the greatest of the four virtues and argues that one who observes 
it will find it impossible “euer to fall into the infortunate snares 
of calamity, or misfortune.”” Ambition, which is, of course, 
a vice because inimical to Temperance, is 2 prime cause of decay 
in men as well as in kingdoms. He who does not appreciate the 
importance attributed by Higgins and others of his age to 
Temperance as a virtue and Ambition as a vice is but poorly 
grounded for the historical interpretation of much Elizabethan 
dramatic tragedy. Locrine and Thomas Lord Cromwell help 
us to know the attitude of an audience toward tragic ambition 
in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and even the more subtle play 
Macbeth. 

Higgins has no trouble in keeping the black and white of 
morality from mingling. He can say, and after reading his 
tragedies we can well believe that he means it: 


Wee either are rewarded as wee serue, 
Or else are plaged, as our deedes deserue.* 


His extensions of the Mirror after 1574 are perhaps a little 
less aggressive in morality. Yet among the new stories which 
he published in 1587, the tragedy of Julius Caesar, which he 


SI,p.5. - 
% From the story of Malin, whose sin was ambition, I, p. 96. 
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says he will tell although Lydgate has already dealt with that 
great prince, is emphatically made a just punishment for a 
violent life. Lydgate sees in Caesar only a great and valiant 
man subject to fickle Fortune like all men, but the fickleness 
of Fortune is for Higgins often little more than a rhetorical 
phrase. 

Thomas Blenerhasset and Richard Niccols, who added to 
the Mirror in editions of 1578 and 1610, are personalities with 
views of their own but add little to the conception of individual 
responsibility for misfortune. Blenerhasset is more interested in 
poetic justice than Niccols and almost as much as Higgins. 

The best later developments of this philosophy in non- 
dramatic tragedy may be found in such single stories told in the 
spirit of the Mirror as Samuel Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond 
(1592) and Thomas Lodge’s Tragicall Complaynt of Elstred 
(1593). Lodge’s Elstred, who should of course be compared 
with Higgins’ in the Mirror, heaps epithets upon Fortune, 
“nurse of fooles,” “poyson of hope,” “impugner of preventions,” 
and in her merciless analysis of her own guilt concludes: 

It was not thou, (tho worldly wits accuse thee) 
That sette Mount Gibel of my plagues a burning: 
It was not thou, my conscience doth excuse thee, 
It was my sinne that wrought myne ouer-turning. 


It was but iustice, from the heauens inflicted 
On lustfull life, defamed and conuicted.™ 


Still farther from the medieval rationalization of misfortune 
and far enough even from the simple poetic justice of Higgins 
is Daniel’s Rosamond. This mistress of Henry II is made to 
dissect the causes of her tragedy and find an inner struggle 
and a gradual decay of character with the finest dramatic 
possibilities: 

Treason was in my bones my selfe conspyring, 
To sell my selfe to lust, my soule to sinne: 

Ah Rosamond, what doth thy flesh prepare, 
Destruction to thy dayes, death to thy fame. 
Thus stood I ballanc’d equallie precize, 

Till my fraile flesh did weigh me downe to sinne.™ 


™ Complete Works (Hunterian Club), 1883, II, p. 75. 
* From the reprint of J. Payne Collier, 1870, no pagination. 
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The contention so often made that philosophy in the mouth 
of a character can only with uncertainty be attributed to the 
author loses much force when applied to non-dramatic tragedy. 
No careful reader, I think, would wish to class subtlety of 
characterization as one of the virtues shown by the authors of 
the Mirror. 

I have used the word “new” in comparing this conception of 
individual responsibility with the medieval surrender to For- 
tune, but like so much thinking in the Renaissance it is of course 
largely a classic view of life returned into sharp focus by the 
rediscovery of adventurous living and tolerant learning. Cicero 
argued in much the same way, though more directly, against 
the fatalistic beliefs of Stoicism.” When Machiavelli urges that 
man can and should direct a large"portion of his affairs, that 
fatalism ruins its believers, and concludes, “I consider that it 
is better to be adventurous than cautious, because fortune is a 
woman, and if you wish to keep her under it is necessary to 
ill-use her,”*’ he betrays affinity with the Renaissance that 
vitalized dignified classic thought with impetuous spirit. And 
Bacon, accused by many of Machiavellism, praised by many 
more for his science, is characteristic in his assertion, “But 
chiefly the mould of man’s fortune is in his own hands.”** I 
know of no philosophic statement which could be applied to 
the subtle development of character by a dramatist, whether 
Elizabethan or modern, better than this of Bacon: “The way of 
fortune is like the milken way in the sky; which is a meeting 
or knot of a number of smaii stars; not seen asunder, but giving 
light together. So are there a number of little and scarce dis- 
cerned virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that make men 
fortunate.”?* 

The spirit of Renaissance inductive reasoning which taught 
men to observe life and synthesize its many little verities into 
greater truths can thus show vitality in tragedy no less than in 
science. Bacon’s idea that fortune is no longer fickle when its 
mass of effect is analyzed into the many small causes that make 
up man’s fate, just as the light of the milky way can be explained 


* De Fato. 

27 Il Principe, Cap. XXV. 

* Essays, XL, “Of Fortune.” 
*% Ibid. 
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by its conjoining stars, is one more declaration of independence 
from medieval philosophy. It is plainly of a piece with the newer 
reasoning in the Mirror. 

Without an extensive comparison of non-dramatic with 
dramatic Elizabethan tragedy, I submit that the Mirror for 
Magistrates and its progeny lend support to those who see in 
the stage tragedy during Elizabeth’s reign a gradual refinement 
in a tentative philosophy of misfortune different from the 
medieval. From simple poetic justice according to which a 
Hebraic God chastises all sinners with his rod we see the non- 
dramatic tragic versifiers proceeding with somewhat unsure 
steps toward a sense of cause and effect. They even become 
interested in showing how a character, because of a wayward 
will or because of a personality at war with itself, chooses steps 
which lead to destruction. The greater intensity of dramatic 
plot possible to the playwrights under the new way of thinking 
is self-evident. Certainly it is not my contention that the 
Mirror for Magistrates is consistent, or that the dramatists are 
consistent, in pursuit of a philosophic solution for life’s mis- 
fortunes. Pure chance, undeserved punishment, and ironical 
destruction still have their place in Shakespeare and in the 
finest Elizabethan tragedies by other hands. Essentially poets, 
the dramatists nearest Shakespeare in genius were interested 
in thinking about life but uninterested in pushing philosophy 
so far as to make it abolish the mystery and the inexplicable 
fear to which man is heir. As poets they seem to have sensed 
consistent solution as an impossible task. Yet philosophic 
comment must have had to them and to their audiences some- 
thing of the delight which dwells in exploration. 

The evolution of ideas which has been traced in the Mirror 
took place at the same time that English drama was growing 
away from the too easy justice allotted to crime and lust in 
Arden of Feversham or Locrine and toward the infinitely subtle 
marrying of character and the event in Antony and Cleopatra. 
Or, to look at Shakespeare’s development alone, it is much the 
same progress which we discover when we compare the princely 
criminals Richard III and Macbeth. It may be said that during 
the interim Shakespeare’s genius was maturing. But so was 
England’s genius. 
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England, more keenly in some ways than other countries 
during the Renaissance, discovered the varied beauty of living 
in this world and through that discovery achieved great tragedy. 
The higher tragic sense was apparently impossible to Seneca 
because according to his philosophy worldly attainment and 
death were of minor importance. He imitated Greek story, 
whose tragic deaths had for him only a traditional significance 
which he imperfectly understood. In the same way medieval 
writers may be said to have compassed no great tragedy be- 
cause this world and the sufferings which it inflicts upon man- 
kind were despised by their theology, with its view always 
fixed upon a heaven as the true abode of life. Death or worldly 
defeat meant to them only an incident to be expected by any 
man at any time in an imperfect world. But with the Renais- 
sance came again the sense of value in mortal life, which as its 
corollary is able to bring the sense of tragedy in death. Herein 
at least the Elizabethans were like the Greeks. Negation 
of mortal values would seem to starve tragedy; understanding 
love of life in the flesh would seem paradoxically to fertilize 
tragedy with all its spiritual significance. 

WILLARD FARNHAM 
University of California 
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THE SOURCE OF DETLEV VON LILIENCRON’S 
ABSCHIED 


Ein Birkchen stand am Weizenfeld, 
Gab Schatten kaum erst sechzehn Jahr. 
Das hat den Bauer sehr erbost, 

Dass die paar Fuss der Sonne bar. 


Ich ging vorbei, der Bauer schlug, 

Dem Staémmchen ward so wund und weh. 
Es qualt die Axt, das Baumchen dchzt 
Und ruft mir zu ade, ade. 


Die Krone schwankt, ein Véglein kam, 
Das seinen Frieden hatte dort; 

Noch einmal sucht im Hin und Her 
Das Krallchen Halt im griinen Port. 


Das Baumchen sinkt, der Vogel fliegt 
Mit wirrem Zwitscherlaut ins Land. 

Ich schimte mich vor Baum und Tier 
Und schloss die Augen mit der Hand. 


This charming little poem, which has justly found its way 
into many anthologies of modern German verse,' has all the 
freshness and spontaneity of a Gelegenheitsgedicht in the best 
sense of the term. Neither is the modern note wanting. That 
peasant, actuated by greed, which he probably calls “efficiency,” 
is quite typical of the end of the nineteenth century and our 
own, which has done its best to drive from the countryside the 
idyllic peace and the simple beauties of nature, without sub- 
stituting anything better. 

Yet it may be doubted whether there is a complete absence 
of literary models in this as in many other products of Lilien- 
cron’s muse, all the more so because the same situation recurs 
in fable literature, the ancient sop and his eighteenth century 
European derivatives. I refer to the well-known fable De 
Agricola et Arbore, which I quote in full:* 


gdurdv hv els yewpyod xwpay, xaprév yu ygépoy, 4\\d pdvor orpovddy xal 
terrlywy xe\abolyrwy Fv xaraguvyh. ‘O 5¢ yewpyds as Gxapwov &réuvew 


1 Detlev von Liliencron, Ausgewihlie Gedichte (Volksausgabe), Berlim u. 
Leipzig, 1909, *p. 256. 
* Fabulae Aesopicae Collectae, ed. C. Halm, Lipsiae, 1889, p. 52, No. 102. 
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fuer Kai db) rov widkexwy AaBay txégepe ty TAnyHY. Oi Se Térriyes Kai of 
etpovdol ixérevoy Tiv xatraguyi abrav wh exdyar, GX’ taoa, Gore Giew & 
atr@, xai abrév tov yewpyév téprayv. ‘O 5é undéy abr&v gpovtricas, xai devrépay 
wAnyi Kal rpirny trégepe. “Os 5¢ exoldave 1d dévipov, cpyijvos wedioody Kai 
pers ebpe. Tevoduevos b¢ rov wédexuy Ebppe, xai rd gurdv ériva as iepdv, Kai 
éwepeXei To. 

The resemblances and differences between the poem and the 
prose fable are evident. In both it is a question of a “useless” 
tree, the species being left vague in the Greek text, a birch in 
Liliencron. The tree stands on the edge of a field and serves as 
a place of refuge to birds and crickets in sop, to one bird 
only in the German poem. The animals pray to be left in 
peace as required by the character of the fable; the little bird 
in the poem flies away, uttering piteable cries at the destruction 
of its nest. In the fable, finally, the peasant finds a bees’ nest 
and honey in the tree, before it is cut down, and decides to let 
it stand after all, calculating the gain he may secure by selling 
the honey. This part is not found in the poem, which ends with 
the destruction of the tree, the flight of the bird and the feeling 
of shame overcoming the wanderer at this sight. 

Liliencron was not the first to utilise, directly or indirectly, 
the Asopian fable. The eighteenth century, which cultivated 
the fable on account of its didactic and pedagogic value, saw a 
modernisation of De Agricola et Arbore by the Chevalier de 
Florian,* who, however, followed the Greek text rather closely: 


Le vieux Arbre et le Jardinier. 
Un jardinier, dans son jardin, 
Avait un vieux arbre stérile; 
C’était un grand poirier qui jadis fut fertile; 
Mais il avait vieilli, tel est notre destin. 
Le jardinier ingrat veut l’abattre un matin; 
Le voila qui prend sa cognée. 
Au premier coup l’arbre lui dit: 
Respecte mon grand Age, souviens-toi du fruit 
Que je t’ai donné chaque année. 
La mort va me saisir, je n’ai plus qu’un instant, 
N’assassine pas un mourant 
Qui fut ton bienfaiteur. Je te coupe avec peine, 
Répond le jardinier; mais j’ai besoin de bois. 
Alors, gazouillant a la fois, 
De rossignols une centaine 


3 Les Fables de Jean-Pierre-Claris de Florian, Paris, s. d., p. 28, Livre I, 
fable 2. 
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S’écrie: Epargne-le, nous n’avons plus que lui: 
Lorsque ta femme vient s’asseoir sous son ombrage, 
Nous la réjouissons par notre doux ramage; 
Elle est seule souvent, nous charmons son ennui. 
Le jardinier les chasse et rit de leur requéte; 
Il frappe un second coup. D’abeilles un essaim 
Sort aussit6t du tronc, en lui disant: Arréte, 

Ecoute-nous, homme inhumain, 

Si tu nous laisses cet asile, 

Chaque jour nous te donnerons 

Un miel délicieux dont tu peux a la ville 
Porter et vendre les rayons; 

Cela te touche-t-il? J’en pleure de tendresse, 

Répond l’avare jardinier: 
Eh! que ne dois-je pas 4 ce pauvre poirier 

Qui m’a nourri dans sa jeunesse? 
Ma femme quelquefois vient ouir ces oiseaux; 
C’en est assez pour moi; qu’ils chantent en repos. 
Et vous qui daignerez augmenter mon aisance, 

Je veux pour vous de fleurs semer tout ce canton. 

Cela dit, il s’en va, sir de sa récompense, 

Et laisse vivre le vieux tronc. 


The most important deviation of the French version from 
the Greek original is in the milieu. The “useless” tree is now an 
old pear-tree and the peasant in consequence a gardener. The 
reproaches of ingratitude and want of respect for the old, 
levelled against the man, are likewise innovations. In regard 
to the didactic elements there is therefore a true embarras de 
richesse in the eighteenth century fable, much in contrast to the 
simplicity of the Greek original. 

Florian’s fable was in turn imitated by the Alsatian poet 
Gottlieb Konrad Pfeffel, who published his poem Der Géartner 
und der Birnbaum in 1793.4 The text reads as follows:® 


In Meister Veltens Garten war 

Ein alter Baum, sonst reich an Birnen, 
Jetzt aber siech und unfruchtbar. 

Ein Thor nur kann dariiber ziirnen: 
Ja wohl. Indess gab der Barbar 

Mit einer Axt in seinem Grimme 

Dem Birnbaum einen Hieb. Halt ein’: 
So rief der Dryas dumpfe Stimme, 


* Aug. Wiinsche, Die Pflanzenfabel in der Weliliteratur, Leipzig u. Wien, 
1905, p. 123. 
* Gottlieb Konrad Pfeffel, Ausgewdhlte poetische Werke, Reclam., p. 177. 
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Lass der mein Alter heilig sein. 

So lange hab’ich dich genihret, 

Und nun. . . . o warte, bis die Zeit 

Mein Bischen Leben gar zerstéret. 

Mich rihret, sprach der Mann, dein Leid; 
Allein ich brauche Holz. Jetzt machte 
Er sich zum zweiten Streich bereit. 

Was thust du? rief zu gleicher Zeit 

Ein Chor von Végeln; sachte, sachte’ : j 
In dieses Baumes Schatten setzt 

Dein Weib sich tiglich und ergétzt 

Thr Ohr an unserm Lied. Hier lachte 

Der wilde Gartner; er vertrieb 

Das Chor und that den zweiten Hieb. 

Doch schnell erhob ein Schwarm von Bienen 

Sich aus dem hohlen Stamm hervor; 

Und sprach zum Girtner: sei kein Thor; 

Der Baum soll dir noch Geld verdienen. 

Verschonst du ihn, so hausen wir | 
In seinem Schoos und werden dir 
Manch schénes Trépfchen Honig geben. 
Bewegt dich das? O! glaubet mir, 

Ich méchte weinen; er soll leben, 
Versetzt der Filz, der liebe Baum; 

Er, dessen Friichte meinem Gaum 

So manches siisse Labsal gaben; 

Er, dessen Aeste meinem Weib 

Bald Schatten, bald den Zeitvertreib 
Des Waldgesangs gewihret haben, 
Und dessen Stamm zur Residenz 

Die holdsten Bienchen sich erlasen. 
Wohlan, ich will ihn jeden Lenz 

Mit einem frischen Blumenrasen 

Fiir eure Tafel rund umziehn; 

Verlasst euch drauf. Er ging. Im Gehen ' 
Schuf er ein Honigmagazin 

Im Kopfe. Kurz, der Baum blieb stehen. 





A comparison of the French and the German fable with 
Liliencron’s Abschied makes it clear that neither served as a 
literary model to the latter. As in the Asopian fable the tree 
is a wild-growing plant, no fruit-tree, and the man cutting it 
down no gardener but a peasant who dislikes to see it grow 
near his field. The Greek fable, not its eighteenth century 
derivatives, must therefore be considered as the source of the 
German poem. 
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At the same time it is well worth noting that while under the 
hands of the modern poet the fable and its obtruding didacti- 
cism have disappeared, the simple and human appeal of his work 
is all the stronger. Though under varying form, the great of 
old still have their hold over man’s mind and the classical 
heritage is far from exhausted even in this late time. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 

University of Minnesota 









ON THE HALL-MARSTON CONTROVERSY 


In Bullen’s introduction to his edition of Marston’s works 
appears an inconspicuous footnote concerning the epigram 
which Joseph Hall is said to have pasted in all the copies of 
Pigmalion passing through the Cambridge shops. The note 
calls attention to a fact which Bullen alone seems to have 
observed: 













In the epigram he refers to the nom de plume ‘Kinsayder’ which Marston 
had adopted, and we learn that it was derived from the ‘kinsing’ (cutting the 
tails?) of dogs. It is to be noticed that the name ‘Kinsayder’ does not occur 
in the Pigmalion volume. The dedicatory verses to ‘The World’s Mighty 
Monarch, Good Opinion,’ are merely subscribed with the initials ‘W.K.’ We 
first find the full name ‘W. Kinsayder’ in the address ‘To those that seem 
judicial perusers,’ prefixed to The Scourge of Villainy.* 








It seems to me that this has a more important relation to the 
priority in the Marston-Hall quarrel than such scant notice 
would indicate. Let me recall the chronology of the publica- 
tions involved, as indicated in Arber’s Reprint of the Stationer’s 






















Register. e 
31 March, 1597—Entry of the first three books of Virgi- . 

demiarum. ' 

30 March, 1598—Entry of the last three books of Virgi- f 

demiarum. 





27 May, 1598—Entry of The Metamorphosis of Pigmalion’s 
Image and Certain Satires. One of the appended satires 
was Reactio which struck at Hall’s work of 1597. When 
Pigmalion was printed its dedication was signed with 5 
the initials “W. K.” only, and in some of these copies 
Hall took the opportunity to insert his epigram. 

8 September, 1598—Entry of The Scourge of Villainy. " 
When this was printed, it was signed “W. Kinsayder.” 
In this volume Marston quoted the epigram with the 
statement that it was “An Epigram which the Author 4 
Vergidemiarum caused to be pasted to the latter page 
of every Pigmalion that came to the Stationers of Cam- 


1A. H. Bullen, introduction to The Works of John Marston, pub. John 
Nimmo, 1887. Page XX. 
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bridge.” In one copy, according to Bullen? there was a marg- 
inal note “Mark the witty allusion to my name.” 

Grosart’s analysis, that Marston in Reactio attacked Hall 
on general grounds for the literary opinions expressed in Satire 
2, Book I of Vergidemiarum, and was answered by sharp per- 
sonal abuse from Hall in Book VI of Vergidemiarum, was open 
to the objection that Book VI of Vergidemiarum appeared two 
months before Reactio, which it was supposed to answer. 
Bullen’s suggestion that Book VI was added subsequently by 
Hall is sufficiently refuted by the emphasis on the three books 
included in the entry in the Stationer’s Register: 


30 Mar. 1598: Robert Dexter Entred for his copie vnder the handes of 
Master Barlowe and Master Man. A booke called Virgidemiarum Three Bookes 
or seconde parte of the Satyres Conteyninge Three Bookes of bytinge Satyres.* 


Both Schulze‘ and Alden’ have identified the object of the 
satire in Book VI of Virgidemiarum with Nashe on the ground 
that Marston had not at that time written anything. However, 
Marston was, as far as we know, the only man who ever attacked 
Hall in writing at any time, so if Hall had seen Reactio before 
he wrote, he would have had a strong personal motive for 
directing his wit against Marston—a motive which he signally 
lacked regarding Nashe. 

Here, it seems to me, is where the sorry epigram becomes of 
importance. Pigmalion and the accompanying satires are 
expressly mentioned by Marston as the “first bloomes of his 
poesie” and they are signed “W. K.” As Bullen pointed out, 
the full pseudonym nowhere appears, and yet it is this publica- 
tion in which Hall pasted the epigram punning on the name 
Kinsayder. Four months later this name is signed to the intro- 
ductory address in The Scourge of Villainy. Unless Marston 
took his hint first from the epigram, and signed a name of 
which he had not previously thought (in which case the epigram 
would lose what little point it might possess) we are forced to 
the conclusion that Hall had seen the nom de plume in manu- 


? Bullen, The Works of John Marston Vol. III, page 369, footnote. 

° Arber’s Reprint of the Stationer’s Register, III, page 82. 

* Konrad Schulze, Die Satiren Halls Berlin, 1901. Page 271 ff 

* R. M. Alden, The Rise of formal Satire under classical Influence. Phila- 
delphia, 1899. Page 145. 
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script, either of Pigmalion from which it was later expunged, 
or of The Scourge of Villainy, which was not yet published. 

If this has any weight at all, it is on the side of Grosart’s 
explanation, for, if Hall could attack Marston through a name 
which had never appeared in print, he must have had the 
opportunity to peruse manuscripts, and he must have been 
without any scruples which could prevent him from attacking 
between the covers of a published volume some item still in 
manuscript. If he did it with the epigram, he could have done 
it with his satire. 

This renders it plausible that Hall should attack Marston 
before the latter’s publication, and, contrary to the interpreta- 
tion of Schulze, it seems to me that he has done this by means 
of the first figure of Labeo appearing in Book VI of Virgidem- 
iarum. 

The poem opens with a reference to Labeo’s angry attempt 
to refute a former satire of Hall’s. © 


Labeo reserues a long nayle for the nonce, 

To wound my Margét through ten leaues at once, 
Much worse then Aristarchus his blacke Pile, 

That pierc’d olde Homers side; 


Marston is the only writer whom we know to have aimed a 


direct attempt at Hall. 
Again Hall regrets that poets should 


In lawlesse rage vbrayd ech others vice, 


and he mockingly represents one writer as vowing to forfeit 
his laurell bow 


If that bold Satyre vnreuenged be 
For this so saucy and foule iniurie: 


These lines probably refer to quarrelsome writers in general, 

but it is pertinent to remember that Marston was the only 

one under whose hands Hall had suffered in this respect. 
This couplet is followed immediately by 


So Labeo weens it my eternall shame 
To proue I neuer earnd a Poets name; 
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This is more personal, for throughout the first part of Reactio 
Marston repeatedly referred to Hall as a pedant in contrast to 
the poets he (Hall) had satirized.® 

Schulze,’ who on account of Hall’s priority of publication, 
wishes to find a substitute for Marston as the man flagellated 
in Virgidemiarum, Book VI, identifies Labeo with Nashe. The 
obvious answer to this is that Nashe had never attacked Hall 
in writing, and so had afforded no excuse for Hall’s invective. 
Schulze forstalls this argument by saying that Hall was assum- 
ing the part of Gabriel Harvey who had been in a quarrel with 
Nashe, and whom Nashe had criticized harshly. But when 
Hall’s attack on Marston is seen as chronologically possible, 
this forced explanation becomes unnecessary. 

Schulze, in pursuing his theme, points out that in the same 
poem Nashe is also described under the name of Bulbus, and 
the juxtaposition of the two names, Bulbus and Labeo, is an 
added inducement for thinking that they both refer to the 
same man. It is true that Bulbus refers to Nashe, and it is 
also true that the confusion arising from employing two names 
for the same person would not deter Hall, to whom lucidity 
did not appeal as a literary virtue. In fact, the name Labeo 
itself is most certainly used with two different applications, 
first to an individual poet, and later, after line 234, as Schulze 
has shown, to a general type of Elizabethan writer. However, 
the names Bulbus and Labeo do not stand very close together 
in the poem, and though Labeo as an individual writer is men- 
tioned both before and after the reference to Bulbus, there are 
enough subjects mentioned between them in each case to serve 
as transition from one individual to another.* Nor is it possible 


* Some of the instances in Reactio are found in lines 9, 10: lines 71, 72; 
lines 99-102; line 155. 

7 Schulze, Die Satiren Halls. 

8 The transition between the names will be readily seen from the following 
summary. The satire begins by mentioning “Labeo’s” attempt to answer a 
former satire of Hall’s. “Labeo’s” anger is described by a number of classical 
similes. Hall then professes regret for having railed at a world so very pure. 
There follows an inclusive list of crimes from which this very pure world is free. 
Five of the twenty-three crimes mentioned are enlarged upon by example. 
Hall swings again into regret for hr ving spoken harshly of this so-good world, 
especially as most writing is now done, not by the wise, as of old, but by the 
young and foolish. (1. 130ff.) He asserts that these youngsters rush into print 
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to confine the poem to one subject of attack, when it contains 
such a divers fund of general satire. 
Schulze refers specifically to lines 17-20 of Virgidemiarum; 


But when he doth of my recanting heare, 
Away ye angry fires, and frostes of feare; 
Giue place vnto his hopefull tempered thought 
That yeelds to peace, ere euer peace be sought; 


He asserts that they are inspired by the introduction to Christes 
Tears Over Jerusalem in which Nashe begs for peace with 
Harvey while Harvey is still angry. But this is based on a 
wrong interpretation of Hall’s words, which according to 
Schulze would be paraphrased, “When Labeo hears of my 
recanting, may my anger give way before the temperate at- 
titude of Labeo, who yields to peace before his adversary 
seeks it.” A second examination of the lines will show another 
interpretation equally possible grammatically, and much more 
in tone with the context. Hall has been animadverting on the 
bad temper exhibited by Labeo (Marston) in objecting to his 
(Hall’s) previous satire. Then he says, “But when he hears 
that I have recanted, may his anger subside, and give way be- 
fore the temperate attitude of one (namely, Hall himself) who 
is willing to give peace before it is sought.” Hall need not have 
gone to Nashe for this idea. It is probable on the face of it 
that he should have apostrophized his adversary’s bad temper 
(not his own) especially since that adversary has been spoken 
of throughout as very angry. 

Schulze also suggests that Hall was not the author of the 
epigram pasted in the copies of Pigmalion, since we have only 
Marston’s word as proof of the authorship, and Marston already 
disliked Hall. But Hall was connected with Cambridge and it 
was the Cambridge copies that were thus decorated. Hall 





on every insignificant subject (L. 150ff.) “Balbus” will not write again until 
he needs money (1. 162 ff.) Hall repeats again regret at his satire, now because 
it may stir “Balbus” to write (1. 170ff.) Why, he asks, need poets rate each 
other so, instead of curing each his own fault? (1. 174ff.) Poets rush into 
a fray and swear to revenge offending satires on their honor as poets. “Labeo” 
had called shame on me (Hall) for not being a poet. I would not be a poet if I 
could. 

This is not the end of the satire, but it is the last mention of Labeo as an 
individual. After this the name designates a type of writer. 
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had reason to be annoyed by the subject matter of the appended 

satire. Marston was not conspicuously untruthful, and as- 

suredly he never showed himself reluctant to take on another 

adversary. Moreover, since Marston’s word is all the evidence 

we have by which to judge the authorship of the epigram, the 

burden of proof rests with him who denies Marston’s statement. 
E. A. BECKWITH 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 











REVIEWS AND NOTES 
se ee | 
VASSAR MEDIAVAL STUDIES, by members of the Fac- 
ulty of Vassar College. Edited by Christabel Forsythe 
Fiske, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. New Haven. 
Yale University Press. 1923. 24 cm., pp. xii, 493. Price, $6. 


This is a noteworthy and commendable enterprise. It 
shows what can be done by an earnest group of college teachers 
who, though doubtless burdened with a heavy schedule of 
routine duties, resolve not to let the classroom prevent utterly 
the work of research. For research is on the whole the best 
means of maintaining the attitude of mind which produces the 
best results in the classroom. 

The volume includes sixteen papers on various topics con- 
nected with the life and culture of the Middle Ages, followed 
by a carefully selected bibliography. 

The first paper, on Arthur in Avalon and the Banshee, is the 
work of the late Mrs. Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, whose 
early death has deprived the Celtic field of the labors of a 
devoted and well equipped scholar. In this paper she demon- 
strates that the fairy that bore Arthur to Avalon is the same 
thing as the banshee or fairy kinswoman of modern tradition. 
The evidence all tends to confirm a belief which is steadily 
gaining ground, that Arthur was no mortal but a Celtic god. 

In the second paper Miss Martha Warren Beckwith brings 
together Polynesian Analogues to the Celtic Otherworld 
and Fairy Mistress Themes. The likenesses are unmistakable. 
The reader may be a little skeptical about one of her conclusions: 
“When all is said, however, to explain how Polynesian Other- 
world and Fairy Mistress stories naturally took shape, there 
remains a trace of identity with the Celtic, hard to account 
for on any other basis than transmission from some common 
stock of ideas from which both Celt and Polynesian drew, 
either by inheritance or as a result of contact.” We must re- 
member that the human mind works in about the same way 
in many parts of the world remote from one another. But 
we must admit that we have not got to the bottom of many 
of these problems. 

Professor Rose Jeffries Peebles discusses The Dry Tree: 
Symbol of Death. Her thesis is that the Dry Tree as a mystic 
symbol was taken by some unimaginative person as a literal 
tree to be hunted for. And of course it was found by many, 
at “the eastern extremity of the known world.” Specifically, 
the oak of Mamre under which Abraham received the angels 
was often identified with the Dry Tree in Malory. The Dry 
Tree became the symbol of the naked and fruitless world 
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Reviews and Notes 


restored by the Grail. An earlier view regarded it as the tree 
that was struck dry when Adam sinned. 

Miss Winifred Smith has sought Elements of Comedy in 
the English and Scottish Ballads. She has found them in the 
intellectual triumph which expresses itself in satire or personal 
ridicule or in victory in a wit combat or even a contest of physi- 
cal strength or a practical joke; in the contrivances by which 
happiness and security are brought out of misery and danger, 
e. g., love tokens, disguises, and the like. “Comedy, whether 
in ballad or drama, deals not with the unsolved but with the 
solved problems of society and with the triumphs of individuals 
through wit.” 

The editor herself follows with an interesting paper on 
Homely Realism in Medieval German Literature. She brings 
together much material to indicate the German fondness for 
familiar domestic scenes, which are drawn upon in all situations. 

Professor James Fosdick Baldwin discusses Litigation in 
English Society. He traces in a highly useful way the rise of 
the lawyer class, and the development of bribery and of other 
means of achieving success in litigation. It was a long road 
that justice had to travel to secure even the imperfect machinery 
of the courts and legal processes of today. 

Professor Marion P. Whitney handles the theme, Queen 
of Medieval Virtues: Largesse. Her evidence goes to show 
that the medieval nobles were lavishly extravagant in their 
dispensing of gifts; yet they did not satisfy the demands of 
the troubadours and trouvéres. “They probably agreed with 
their contemporary, Wace, in his belief that ‘it was only in 
the time of Virgil and Horace, of Alexander and of Caesar,’ 
that their idea of largesse was fully realized.” 

Professor Anna Theresa Kitchel, who discusses Chaucer and 
Machaut’s Dit de la Fontaine Amoureuse, thinks it possible 
that Chaucer may have gained from the Dit a setting utilized 
in The Book of the Duchess. 

Professor Helen Estabrook Sandison prints an Anglo- 
Norman version of En Mon Deduit a Moys de May, the original 
of Hoccleve’s Balade to the Virgin and Christ, with a suitable 
introduction, from St. John’s, Cambridge, Ms. G. 5. 

Professor Louise Fargo Brown’s illuminating paper on 
The Burning of Books shows that while this means of persecu- 
tion is invariably futile, it may well, nevertheless, retard the 
progress of truth. E.g.,Erigena in the ninth century formulated 
the Cogito, ergo sum that was to make such a vast stir in the 
eighteenth. 

Michael Akominatos (ca. 1140—ca. 1220) is the subject 
of a paper by Professor Ida Carleton Thallon. He was arch- 
bishop of Athens in 1204. His writings throw much light on 
the state of Hellenistic culture in the times of the Crusades. 
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Also, the measure of his knowledge is a fair test of the knowl- 
edge of the ancient writers possessed by the medieval humanist 
in general. 

Miss Cornelia C. Coulter discusses The Genealogy of the 
Gods. The first printed edition of Boccaccio’s work filled a 
folio volume of over 500 pages. Her highly interesting mono- 
graph demonstrates what a large number of sidelights Boc- 
caccio throws on his age and himself in the course of his long 
exposition of the lineage of the gods. 

Professor Ella Bourne discusses Classical Elements in the 
Gesta Romanorum. She finds that the name is amply justified, 
since of the 181 tales 75 are clearly classical in origin and 20 
others contain elements which are pretty certainly classical. 
The chief classical authors forming sources of these tales are 
Seneca Rhetor, Valerius Maximus, Pliny the Elder, Frontinus, 
and St. Augustine. 

Miss Elizabeth Buchanan Cowley studies An Italian 
Mathematical Manuscript. It is a fourteenth century ms. 
marked X51i1 Al 3 in the library of Columbia University. 
It proves to be an algorism probably of the fourteenth century. 
Aside from certain fragments there are 141 chapters, without 
systematic grouping. As in some of the other papers, light is 
thrown not only on the state of arithmetical science in those 
days, but also on certain social customs and problems, e. g., 
the value of coins, interest rates, and the like. It illustrates, 
also, the fact that some of our modern mathematical recreations 
have had a long history; for here one finds two well known 
problems: (a) a countryman having a wolf, a goat, and a bundle 
of herbs wishes to cross a river, but in his small boat can carry 
only one of his possessions at one time; how can he cross so 
that the wolf shall not eat the goat nor the goat the herbs? 
(b) three men and their wives wish to cross a stream in a boat 
which will carry only two at a time; how shall they cross so 
that no man shall cross with another man’s wife? 

Oliver Samuel Tonks considers The Realism of Gothic 
Sculpture. The reader would have welcomed some illustrations; 
but doubtless considerations of expense made them impossible. 
In a masterly way Dr. Tonks traces the growth of the Gothic 
expression of interest and delight in the reproduction of nature, 
even in her homelier aspects, as when among the capitals of 
Notre-Dame-du-Pont in Clermont, Adam gets square with his 
temptress by kicking her in the ribs. Tonks finds Vilars de 
Honecort typical of the thirteenth century in his eagerness 
for direct association with an imitation of nature. As a result 
of such an attitude we may read in the sculpture of the times 
something with regard to the manners, artificial and over- 
refined, which were fashionable during the period. Gothic 
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sculpture was destined to run a brief course of three centuries 
and then to disappear. 

The last paper, by Professor George Sherman Dickinson, 
is on Foretokens of the Tonal Principle. With a wealth of il- 
lustration he traces the growth of the conception of the ac- 
centuation of relationships of tones, chords, or keys to one 
another by referring them to a constant tone, chord, or key 
of centrality. We find the beginnings of this conception around 
the year 1500; the conception itself was soundly established 
as the structural foundation of modern music by the year 1650. 

For this well edited and substantial volume the writers 
and the college are to be heartily congratulated. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





ZUR ENTWICKELUNG DER FUTUR-UMSCHREIBUNG 
WERDEN MIT DEM INFINITIV, von Mathilde Kleiner. 
University of California Press. Berkeley, California, 1925. 


Die oben-erwahnte Untersuchung wurde “auf Veranlassung 
von Herrn Professor Hugo K. Schilling unternommen.” 

Was das rein Ausserliche anbetrifft, so betrigt der Text 
dieser Arbeit 92 Normal-Seiten. Ausserdem stehen vorne noch 
ein Inhaltsverzeichnis und eine Tabelle der Abkiirzungen; und 
am Schlusse folgen drei Tabellen, die einen statistischen Uber- 
blick bieten iiber das Verhialtnis im Gebrauch von werden mit 
dem Partizip Prasens und werden mit dem Infinitiv, je im 12., 
13. und 14. Jhdt., sodann eine Angabe der Texte, die bei der 
Arbeit untersucht wurden und schliesslich eine Zusammen- 
stellung der Literatur iiber diesen Gegenstand. 

‘Die Arbeit selber zerfallt in drei Teile. 

Im ersten Teile wird, gewissermassen als Vorstudie, der 
Gebrauch von werden in den ilteren germanischen Dialekten 
genau untersucht, und zwar sowohl im Passiv als auch im 
Aktiv. Die Ergebnisse dieses Abschnittes sind auf Seite 27 ff. 
zusammengefasst: 

1. “Als Vollverb wie als Kopula erscheint werden auf dem 
ganzen germanischen Gebiete. Es dient in diesen Funktionen 
oft dazu, das Fut. des verb. subst. zu ersetzen. Eine Erweiterung 
seines Begriffes als Vollverb zur Bedeutung eines Verbs der 
Bewegung tritt ein, vornehmlich im Angelsichsischen. 

2. Die Verwendung von werden mit dem Part. Prat. 
transitiver Verben zur Bildung des Passivs ist gleichfalls allen 
Dialekten gemein. Was das Prisens betrifft, ist sie im Gotischen 
durch noch vorhandene flektierte Formen, im Angelsichsischen 
durch die aus der Wurzel bheu stammenden Auxiliarformen 
eingeschrinkt. Im Althochdeutschen lasst sich eine deutliche 
Entwicklung in der Bedeutung der prisentischen Formen von 
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werden mit Part. Prit. verfolgen; anfangs vertreten sie aus- 
schliesslich das Fut., am Ende der Periode dienen sie zugleich 
als Pris. Pass. 

3. Die Umschreibung aktiver Tempusformen durch werden 
mit dem Part. Prit eines Intransitivs zeigen alle Dialekte mit 
Ausnahme des Gotischen. Dem Altnordischen sowie dem Angel- 
sichsischen und Altsiachsischen ist sie ganz geliufig, wihrend 
sie im Althochdeutschen nur selten gebraucht wird und bald 
ausstirbt. 

4. werden mit dem Part. Pris. fehlt nur im Altnordischen. 
Das Altsachsische bietet aber nur 2 Belege, in denen das 
Part. iiberdies eher nominale als verbale Bedeutung hat. 
Die anderen Dialekte weisen spirliche Beispiele auf. Im Alt- 
hochdeutschen kommt das Pras. von werden mit Part. Pris. 
nur 5mal vor, 3mal in enger Anlehnung an lateinische Parti- 
zipien; andere Formen von werden mit Part. Pris. begegnen 
1imal. In den meisten Fillen hat das Part. mehr oder weniger 
adjektivische, nicht rein verbale Bedeutung. 

5. werden mit Inf. kommt im Altnordischen vor; ob es 
aber wie Falk und Torp annehmen, in pris. Form reine Futur- 
umschreibung ist, steht noch nicht fest. Im Althochdeutschen 
ist diese Umschreibung nicht einwandfrei belegt, da der ein- 
zige einschligige Fall eine andere Bedeutung zulisst; den 
iibrigen Dialekten ist sie ginzlich fremd.” 

Jetzt dringt sich die Frage auf (S. 28): “Welche von den 
alteren Erscheinungsformen mag nun auf die Bildung von 
werden mit Inf. als hochdeutsche Futur-Umschreibung von 
Einfluss gewesen sein?” 

Die Verfasserin entscheidet sich einzig und allein zu 
Gunsten der Umschreibung mit werden und dem Part. Pris. 
(S. 31): “Allen Erklarungsversuchen liegt die Erkenntnis zu- 
grunde, dass werden mit Inf. keine urspriingliche Konstruktion 
sein kann wie werden mit Part. Pris., sondern als lautliche oder 
analogische Sekundirbildung zu betrachten ist. Unter den 
alteren Konstruktionen von werden bietet aber die weiter 
oben gegebene Ubersicht nur einen augenfalligen Ankniipfungs- 
punkt fiir den Inf. nach werden: das Part. Pris. in gleicher 
Stellung. Beide Verbindungen sind im Althochdeutschen be- 
legt, die mit dem Inf. aber nur einmal und nicht einwandfrei; 
die Entwicklung und Ausbreitung der letzteren fallt so gut 
wie ganz in die mittelhochdeutsche Zeit vom 12. zum 15. Jh.” 

Kurrelmeyers Arbeit “The Historical Development of the 
Forms of the Future Tense in Middle High German” wird 
als unzulanglich zuriickgewiesen, da sich (S. 31) gegen seine 
Methode und seine Ergebnisse ernste Bedenken erheben 
lassen. (S. 32) “Es scheint deshalb geboten, den Gebrauch 
von werden mit dem Part. Pris. und dem Inf. in den verschie- 
denen mittelhochdeutschen Dialekten nochmals zu_ unter- 
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suchen mit Riicksicht auf die Form, Bedeutung und relative 
Haufigkeit beider Konstruktionen sowie auf die Wechsel- 
wirkungen, die sich zwischen beiden feststellen lassen. Im 
Folgenden soll dies fiir das Alemannische (einschliesslich des 
Schwibischen) geschehen.” 

Im zweiten Teile der Arbeit werden dann die Literatur- 
denkmiler des Alemannischen (einschliesslich des Schwi- 
bischen) im 12., 13., 14., und 15. Jh. untersucht.—A. Im 12. 
Jh. 1. Poetische Werke: Melinoh von Sevelingen, Heinrich der 
Gleissner, Hartmann von Aue, Ulrich von Zatzikhoven; 
2. Prosawerke: Speculum ecclesiae, Althochdeutsche Predigten, 
Bruchstiicke einer ahd. Ubersetzung der 4 Evangelien. B. Im 
13. Jh. 1. Poetische Werke: Gottfried von Strassburg, Ulrich 
von Tiirheim, Konrad Fleck, Rudolf von Ems, Freidank, 
Mariengriisse, Konrad von Wiirzburg, Hugo von Langenstein; 
2. Prosawerke: David von Augsburg, Grieshabers Prediger, 
Schwabenspiegel, St. Georger Predigten, Passion des Matt- 
haus, Predigt auf Johannes den Tiufer, Predigtbruchstiicke, 
Hugo von Constanz. C. Im 14. Jh. 1. Poetische Werke: 
Walther von Rheinau, Ulrich Boner, Der Maget Krone, Sibyllen 
Weissagung; 2. Prosawerke: Meister Eckhart, Nicolaus von 
Strassburg, Johannes Tauler, Heinrich Seuse, Rulman Merswin, 
Legenda Aurea, Elsissische Predigten, Althochdeutsche Pre- 
digten, Predigtbruchstiicke, Strassburger Handschrift. D. Im 
15. Jh. 1. Poetische Werke: Hugo von Montfort, Die Reim- 
chronik des Appenzellerkrieges, Des Teufels Netz, Meister 
Altwert, Neujahrsspiel, Der jiingste Tag, Matthias Gudel- 
finger, Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff; 2. Prosa Werke: Chronik 
der Stadt Strassburg, Predigtmirlein, Das goldene Spiel, Stein- 
héwels Aesop. Am Schlusse jedes Abschnittes folgt ein Uber- 
blick tiber die Verhaltnisse des betreffenden Jahrhunderts. 

Der dritte Teil bringt dann eine Zusammenstellung der 
Gesammtergebnisse der Untersuchung. Da oben schon die 
Resultate des ersten Teiles der Arbeit gegeben sind, sollen 
hier nur die folgen, die sich auf den zweiten Teil beziehen. 
(S. 90ff). 

“6. werden mit Inf. als Futur-umschreibung ist eine einzel- 
sprachliche Neubildung im Hochdeutschen; ihre Entwicklung 
fallt in die mittelhochdeutsche Periode. 

7. Das Alemannische des 12. Jh. bietet nur Belege fiir 
werden mit Part. Pris. Die Verbindung kommt 20mal vor, 
7mal in prisentischer Form. Alle mit werden verbundenen 
Partizipien gehéren imperfektiven Verben an. 

werden mit Inf. ist nicht belegt. 

8. Im 13. Jh. finden sich 275 Beispiele fur werden mit 
Part. Pris., von denen 198 auf das Pris., 77 auf das Prat. 
entfallen. Die Partizipien gehéren sowohl zu perfektiven als 
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zu imperfektiven Verben. Die Bedeutung der Umschreibung 
im Pras. ist fast durchweg futurisch. 

werden mit Inf. ist 14mal belegt, davon 13mal in pri- 
sentischer Form. Die Verbindung findet sich fast nur in un- 
genauen oder spiten Handschriften. Das Verhaltnis der beiden 
Umschreibungen zu einander ist also etwa 20:1. 

Ein Abfall der Partizipialendung -de ist im Alemannischen 
des 13. Jh. nicht festzustellen. Dagegen ist die Vermischung 
der Form des Part. Pris. mit der Form des flektierten Inf. 
ganz augenfillig; sie macht sich vorziiglich in dem Eindringen 
der Endung -ende in den Dat. Inf. bemerkbar. Da der Dat 
Inf. gelegentlich auch ohne Flektion gebraucht wurde, so mag 
die _finitivform nach werden dadurch entstanden sein, dass 
analog auch beim Part. Priis. die Endung -de weggelassen wurde. 

9. Im 14. Jh. bleibt werden mit Part. Pris. noch die ge- 
laufigere Verbindung; von 412 Belegen der Umschreibungen 
mit werden entfallen 341 auf diese Paraphrase, in denen werden 
257mal im Pris., 84mal im Prit. steht. Fiir werden mit Inf. 
finden sich 71 Belege (inc. 22 zweifelhaften Alters), in denen 
werden nur 7mal im Prit. gebraucht ist. Das Verhiltnis der 
beiden Umschreibungen verschiebt sich mithin zu etwa 5:1 
(bezw. 7:1). 

Die Vermischung der Form des Part. Priis. mit der des 
flektierten Dat. Inf. ist noch deutlicher als im vorhergehenden 
Jahrhundert. Analog dem Zunehmen der Infinitivform nach 
werden mehren sich die Fille, in denen der Inf. unflektiert 
erschneint. Da sich gegen Ende der Periode auch Beispiele 
von nominalen Partizipien ohne die Endung -de, finden, so 
hat der Abfall der Endungen anscheinend eingesetzt. 

10. Im 15. Jh. nimmt der Gebrauch von werden mit Inf. 
schnell zu. Die eigentliche Verdrangung von werden mit Part. 
Pris. durch diese Umschreibung fillt ungefihr in den Zeit- 
raum von 1375-1450. Sie ist langsamer im Elsass als im ést- 
lichen Alemannien; der Vorgang ist mithin ein Vordringen von 
Osten nach Westen.” 

Worauf es bei der Untersuchung hauptsichlich abgesehen ist, 
ist zu beweisen, dass die Futur-Umschreibung mit werden und 
dem Inf. nicht entstanden ist: 

1. durch Anlehnung an Verben, wie beginnan & (Wilmanns, 
Aron), die mit dem Inf. verbunden wurden, (S. 30 u. 92) noch 

2. durch Abschleifung der Endung -de des Part. Pris., sodass 
die urspriingliche Umschreibung werden mit dem Part. Pris. 
sich allmihlig zu der von werden mit dem Inf. entwickelte, 
(S. 30) sondern 

3. durch eine Vermischung des flektierten Inf. und des 
Part. Pris. Die Vermischung (S. 58) “besteht vorziiglich 
in dem Eindringen der Endung -de(s) in die obliquen 
Casus des Inf., die so das gleiche Aussehen bekamen wie 
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das Part. Pras. Dies berechtigt zu der Frage, ob nicht 
vielleicht auf dem Umweg tiber diese Formen der Inf. fiir das 
Part. nach werden eingetreten sei. Da die obliquen Casus 
des Inf. auch ohne Flektion, also in diesem Falle ohne 
die Endung -de gebraucht wurden, so kann analogisch das 
Part. Pris. gleichfalls dieses -de verloren haben. Die Endung 
-ende(s) des inflektierten Inf. mag sich urspriinglich rein 
lautlich aus -enne(s) entwickelt haben; sobald sie aber hiufiger 
auftrat, musste eine Unsicherheit in der Unterscheidung zwischen 
Inf. und Part. um sich greifen, die riickwirkend auch zum 
Gebrauch des Inf. statt des Part. nach werden fiihren konnte.” 

“Das Auftreten der Endung -de im Dat. des Inf. datiert 
nicht erst aus dem 13. Jh. sondern hat seinen Anfang schon 
im Althochdeutschen und ist vielleicht auch z. T. der An- 
lehnung an das lateinische Gerundium zuzuschreiben. Der 
Beginn des Vorganges fillt also nicht, wie Becht annimmt 
‘jedenfalls zusammen mit der Zeit, wo die Verkiirzung der 
Partizipia in den Volksdialekten iiberhand zu nehmen anfing.’ 
Im Gegenteil, im 13. Jh. tritt die Endung -de im flektierten 
Inf. sehr hiaufing auf, wihrend von einer Verkiirzung der 
Partizipia auf alemannischem Gebiete, abgesehen von den 
wenigen Fallen der Infinitivform nach werden und sein, Spuren 
nicht vorhanden sind. Das Alemannische zeigt im 13. Jh. 
iiberhaupt keine Neigung zum Fallenlassen eines auslautenden 
Dentals; das erweist das strenge Festhalten an dem -¢ der 3. 
Pers. Pl. Ind. (vgl. Weinhold, Alem. Gram. S. 339). Vielmehr 
entwickelt sich gerade damals das unorganische -d von jemand, 
niemand.” 

Es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass diese Untersuchung ein 
ganz neues Licht auf die Frage betreffs der Futur- Umschreibung 
wirft, und dass sie die Wissenschaft der Lésung des Problems 
einen Schritt niher gebracht hat. Nichtsdestoweniger diirfte 
man aber doch bei aller Anerkennung der vertretenen Ansicht 
Bedenken tragen, diese Umschreibung einzig und allein aus 
dieser Erscheinung erkliren zu wollen. 

Was zuniichst den “Ankniipfungspunkt fiir den Inf. nach 
werden” als Futur-Umschreibung anbetrifft. so lasst sich nicht 
bestreiten, dass unter den filteren Erscheinungsformen haupt- 
siichlich die Umschreibung mit werden und dem Part. Pras. 
in Betracht kommt. Dabei darf man aber einerseits nicht 
die Passiv-Umschreibungen mit werden und dem Part. Pass. 
ausschliessen, besonders in den Fillen, wo das Part. mit dem 
Inf. gleichlautend war, z. B. wird geben &; anderseits muss 
man auch den aktiven Umschreibungen mit werden und dem 
aktiven Part. Perf. Rechnung tragen, die besonders hiufig 
im Altséchsischen bei perfektiven Verben vorkommen, und 
bei denen das Part. ebenfalls gleichlautete mit dem Inf. z. B. 
wird kuman; wird tefallan &. Diese diirften unter anderem 
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vielleicht vorbildlich gedient haben in ‘den wenigen Fallen, 
in denen die Infinitiviorm mit werden und sein auftritt im 
13. Jh., wo die Endung -de im fiektierten Inf. sehr haufig 
vorkommt, und wo von einer Verkiirzung der Partizipia auf 
alemanischem Gebiete Spuren nicht vorhanden sind’ (S. 58-59). 

Was ferner die Verwechselung des Part. nach werden mit 
dem unflektierten Inf. betrifft, so ist man gewiss zur Frage 
berechtigt, ob diese unflektierte Form des Inf. auch kriaftig 
genug gewesen ist, um ausschlaggebend zu wirken auf das 
Part. Pris. Dass die unflektierte Form des Part. Pris. scheinbar 
Schritt halt mit dem unflektierten Inf., beweist an und fiir 
sich noch nicht, dass sie einzig und allein dieser Erscheinung 
zuzuschreiben ist. Denn einerseits kommt doch die unflektierte 
Form des Inf. im grossen ganzen, wie aus vorliegender Arbeit 
selber hervorgeht, verhiltnismissig selten vor im Vergleich mit 
der flektierten Form. Bedenkt man anderseits noch, erstens 
dass die partizipiale Flektion sich durchweg, bis gegen Schluss 
des 14. Jh. intakt hailt—nirgends macht die Verfasserin den 
Versuch, Formen wie S. 60, 46, 35 wirst leistenne, oder S. 63 
lebenne, erbaldenne sin && als lautliche Entwicklungen oder 
als volkstiimliche Verwechselungen fiir leistende, erbaldende, 
lebende & zu erkliren,' die vielleicht hatten beitragen kénnen, 
um eine Unsicherheit in der Unterscheidung zwischen dem 
Part. Pris. und dem Inf. herbeizufiihren, da hier das Part. 
in dieser Form mit der Gerundial-Form des Inf. im Dat. 
iibereinstimmte—ja, dass die Flektion des Part. sogar durch 
den mit Gerundial-Flektion immer hiufiger auftretenden Inf. 
unterstiitzt wurde, und schliesslich, dass die Infinitiv-Form 
nach werden schon sehr friih auftritt, so ist die Frage gewiss 
nicht miissig, ob nicht vielleicht auch andere Einfliisse mit 
im Spiele waren. 

Die Antwort hierauf ist schon in der Untersuchung gegeben. 
S. 81, wo von dem Abfall der Endungen die Rede ist, heisst es: 
“Davon zeugen gegen Ende des Jh. (i. e. 14.) auch einzelne 
Beispiele von nominalen Part. Pris. ohne die Endung -de.” 
Dieser Satz wird angefiihrt um zu beweisen, dass der un- 
flektierte Inf. die Endungen der Partizipia zu verdringen 
anfing. Jedoch, da um diese Zeit nicht nur die Part. sondern 
auch die Adj. anfingen die Endung fallen zu lassen, so wire 
man vielleicht eben so wohl zur Annahme berechtigt, dass 
durch den Umstand, dass die Part. und die Adj. die Endung 
fallen liessen, das Part. dem Inf. in der Form gleich wurde; 
also dass die Infinitivform des Part. zum Teil wenigstens hier- 
aus zu erkliren wire. Man diirfte daher in Bezug auf die 
Flektion héchstens sagen, dass die Unsicherheit in der Unter- 
scheidung zwischen Part. und Inf. zusammen mit dem Umstand, 
dass die Part. die Endung fallen liessen unter anderem bei- 
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getragen hatte, um die Umschreibung mit werden und dem Inf. 
zu begiinstigen. 

Was schliesslich die Anlehnung an solche Verben wie ahdi 
beginnan, gestantan, & anbetrifft, so wiirde es hier zu wet. 
fiihren in Einzelheiten einzugehen. Warum aber in vorliegender 
Untersuchung die Méglichkeit einer solchen Anlehnung so 
entschieden abgelehnt wird, ist nicht klar, wird sie doch bei 
anderen Verben, die nur in der fiusseren Konstruktion, nicht 
aber in der Bedeutung iibereinstimmen, eingestanden- wo also 
die Wahrscheinlichkeit eigentlich ferner liegt. S. 53 steht in 
Bezug auf den Satz I, 108, 8 umn als er helia dem wissagen brot 
sant be dem rappen in der wuste als wir(t) er dich och beraten 
dines brotes. ‘Die Infinitivform beraten mag aber durch 
Zeile 7 mach och er dich beraten beeinflusst sein.” Ferner S. 62: 
III, 140, 55 Ouch wirt und sol daz geschehen. “Bech fiihrt 
Zeitzer Progr. ein aihnliches Beispiel an, und betont S. 12, 
dass in Fallen, wo wirt neben sol steht, die Infinitivform nicht 
mehr als Part. empfunden sei. In obigem Falle, wo sol an 
zweiter Stelle steht, ist dariiber wohl kein Zweifel.” Betrachtet 
man nun aber folgende beide Sitze: 

S. 76, I, 83, 3 und begunden die iinden schlahende und 

S. 77, LXIV, 18 wirt redenne, so liegt doch nichts niher als 
anzunehmen, dass hier eine Verwechselung und deshalb eine 
Beeinflussung stattgefunden hat. Im ersten Satze schwebte 
dem Schriftsteller das Wort werdan vor, im zweiten die Ver- 
bindung beginnt zu. 

Immerhin macht die ganze Untersuchung den Eindruck 
einer fleissigen, griindlichen und tiichtigen Arbeit, die die Futur- 
Umschreibung von einem neuen Gesichtspunkte aus beleuchtet 
und deshalb als dankbarer Beitrag zur Wissenschaft begriisst 
werden darf. 

Geo. F. Lussky 

University of Minnesota 
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WILLIAM MASON, A STUDY IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY CULTURE. By John W. Draper, Ph. D. 
New York: The New York University Press. Illustrated. 
397 pp. $6.50. 


This study of the Reverend William Mason, friend and 
biographer of Thomas Gray and author of “The English 
Garden,” might well serve as a model for later books of its 
kind. It is a thorough treatment of a difficult and worthy 
subject, close-packed with reading, simple in plan, pleasing 
in style, and sound in generalization. Qualities not often found 
together in contemporary scholarship, such as extremely 
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patient accuracy on the one hand and vigorous synthesis on 
the other, are here brought into harmony. One is in doubt 
whether to select for special praise the wide range of the 
author’s research, the exactitude and pertinence of his more 
than two thousand notes, or the skill with which he builds 
his knowledge into a foundation for a very few primary theses. 
Considered as a biography of William Mason the book must 
be regarded as definitive, for every available fact of the 
slightest importance finds place here. Considered as a study 
of eighteenth-century culture in some of its more central 
phases, it is clarifying. As a piece of literary structure it is 
wholly admirable. 

Professor Draper has been able to add considerably to our 
knowledge of Mason’s life and to correct several mistakes of 
earlier biographers. What is more important, he has given us 
abundant reasons for adopting a more respectful attitude 
toward Mason than most scholars and critics have recently 
held. William Mason was, of course, essentially a little and a 
rather foolish man, interesting to us partly because he failed 
at more things than larger and wiser men undertake, but 
Professor Draper has writte1. almost four hundred pages about 
him without diverging either into contempt or hero-worship. 
Mason, moreover, was an inveterate dabbler and dilletante: 
his biographer has followed him patiently into all his interests 
and hobbies—into his poetry, his essays, his criticism, satire, 
painting, music, politics, drama, gardening, architecture, 
biographical writing, clerical duties, and correspondence—and 
has reached clear conclusions about his performance in each. 
In studying a man so “typical” as Mason, there is danger of 
reading his times and social environment into the man, or the 
man into the times, but Professor Draper has done neither. 
He makes us see William Mason very clearly, and so helps us 
to a clearer vision of the century which produced and cherished 
him. The general theory upon which he has worked is given 
in his own words: “If we would know an age, we must study 
the ‘commonplace even more than the exceptional. William 
Mason, as a thinker, as a dilletante in many arts, and as a 
man living among men, fairly represents the commonplace 
of his period and social class; and the present study of his 
accomplishments, literary, artistic, clerical, political, and per- 
sonal, is intended as a limited contribution toward a future 
evaluation of the rank and file of eighteenth-century life and 
thought.” 

This book, then, is no mere specimen eruditionis of the sort 
put forth annually in our graduate schools, as thick as the 
leaves in Vallombrosa and of about the same intrinsic value. 
It has the accuracy and the respect for fact often found in 
doctoral dissertations but it differs sharply from most of them 
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in that the facts it contains in rich abundance are interpreted, 
and are valued chiefly for the interpretation to which they lead. 
Such tireless patience as Professor Draper has shown in 
amassing all the details which bear in any way upon his subject 
would scarcely be justified, indeed, with relation to William 
Mason alone, and even as it is the amplitude of his study 
sometimes misses diffuseness by a narrow margin. He is chiefly 
concerned, however, to shgw Mason as “a lively embodiment 
of the culture of his class and age,” and so has thought no 
pains that he could bestow excessive. The result justifies the 
means, for the reader is given a vivid picture not only of a 
rather important man but of a very important time. 

Professor Draper’s attitude toward Mason the man is, upon 
the whole, respectful without being at all admiring. Only in 
one place does he seem to claim more for Mason than the facts 
seem to warrant, and that is in the passage, p. 265ff., in which 
he discusses Gray’s attitude toward his friend. One finds it dif- 
ficult to reconcile the assertion “There is no room for doubt 
that Gray held Mason in his very best opinion” with the 
quotation from Gray’s letter of June 5, 1748 which appears 
on p. 35—unless, indeed, he remembers that that letter was 
written very early in the acquaintance of the two men. 
There are other remarks of similar purport about Mason in 
the letters of Gray, and there is also the testimony of Wesley’s 
Journal to the same effect which Professor Draper quotes on 
p. 128. The truth would seem to be that Gray’s several slight- 
ing remarks about the man whom he chose as his literary 
executor have done as much to lower the reputation of Mason 
as the latter’s “Memoirs” did to heighten that of Gray. Be 
this as it may, Professor Draper shows no tendency elsewhere 
to overestimate his subject. For the more romantic, not to 
say sentimental, aspects of Mason’s writing, particularly as 
shown in his poetry, the author has as little liking as any one. 
The critical point of view is not unlike that of Professor Irving 
Babbitt. 

William Mason is brought before us as a snug and com- 
placent little man living quite successfully and with many 
small honors in what was still a snug and complacent little 
society unaware of the cataracts toward which it was slowly 
drifting. Dutiful, energetic, and by no means without talents, 
he was incurably miscellaneous in his effort and tastes, unable 
to pull himself together. He played at a dozen diverse occupa- 
tions, and at some of them rather well, but in everything that 
he did—with the just possible exception of his clerical work— 
he remembered the unwritten law that a gentleman must never 
seem to work really hard or to put forth all his power. With 
such friends about him as Gray and Walpole and Harcourt 
he was eager to be thought a thorough gentleman. Mason 
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was timidly romantic in most of his poetry, superficially neo- 
classical in his ideal of decorum, and in all things he was tepidly 
sentimental, brisk, bright, and a little hard to take seriously. 
In all this he was a mirror of his time. Professor Draper could not 
have chosen a better point of focus for his study of eighteenth- 
century culture than the faintly amusing figure of William 
Mason. 
ODELL SHEPARD 
Trinity College 





GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT BIS ZUM ENDE DES 18. JAHRHUNDERTS 
von Sigmund von Lempicki, Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht 1920. 


Lempicki setzt seiner Geschichte der deutschen Literatur- 
wissenschaft einen Spruch Goethes als Motto voran: “Die 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften ist eine grosse Fuge, in der die 
Stimmen der Vélker nach und nach zum Vorschein kommen.” 
(Goethe, Spr. in P. Nr. 67). 

Nichts kénnte das ausgezeichnete Werk, das aus der unbe- 
wussten Zusammenarbeit der europiischen Kulturnationen und 
ihrer sie vollendenden Krénung durch Herder die moderne Lite- 
raturwissenschaft entstehen liasst, treffender charakterisieren als 
dieser Sinnspruch. Wie die Literaturwissenschaft ihre heutige 
Ausbildung als Teil der Geisteswissenschaften nur in Deutsch- 
land fand, so konnte das vorliegende Werk nur in einer Nation 
geschrieben werden, die seit Jahrhunderten die alten und 
neueren Sprachen und Literaturen studiert und mit aufge- 
schlossenem Sinn auf sich hatte wirken lassen. Dass es, wie 
eine Weltliteratur, so auch in gewissem Sinne eine Weltwissen- 
schaft gibt, die ihre Pflege bisher vorziiglich in Deutschland 
gefunden hat, muss gerade heute gesagt werden, wo verblendete 
Fanatiker des Hasses noch immer am Werke sind, national 
Ziune um den Wissenschaftsbetrieb zu ziehen. 

In einer geistvollen Einleitung zu dem Buche, dem ein 
zweiter Band folgen soll, stellt der Verfasser zunichst Ziel und 
Aufgabe seiner Untersuchung fest und bestimmt zugleich die 
Grenzen, die zwischen Philologie und Literaturwissenschaft, 
sowie zwischen diesen und der literarischen Kritik sich auftun. 
Dabei ergeben sich ihm in der Betrachtung seines Gegenstandes 
fiir die Untersuchung vier Probleme, deren Erérterung uns den 
Gang und Inhalt des Werkes in grossen Ziigen vorfihrt. Sie 
seien deshalb hier kurz skizziert. 

Das erste und Hauptproblem ist die Entstehung und Kon- 
stituierung der Literaturforschung zu einer besonderen Wissen- 
schaft nach den Gesichtspunkten des Gegenstandes und der 
Methode. Hier erscheint zusammengedringt was spiter in 
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den einzelnen Abschnitten breit ausgefiihrt wird: wie der 
Begriff dev Literaturgeschichte durch vielfache Wandlungen 
hindurch sich nach und nach ausbildet, und wie ihre Methode, 
zunichst abhingig von der jemaligen Einsicht in das Wesen 
und die Entwicklung der grossen geschichtlichen Welt, sich 
dann an den Systemen der Philosophie orientiert und schliesslich 
die wichtigsten methodischen Wandlungen der Geisteswissen- 
schaften im allgemeinen mitmacht. So erlebt die Methode der 
Literaturwissenschaft den Einfluss der aufsteigenden Natur- 
wissenschaften in der Form der mechanischen Analogie im 17. 
Jahrhundert, die das Wesen historischer Erscheinungen aus 
ihren klimatischen Bedingungen zu erkliren sucht. Bei Dubos, 
Montesquieu, Temple, Wotton und Bodmer zeigt sich ihre 
Wirkung. Spiter machte sich die dynamisch-organische 
Analogie Shaftsbury’s, Goethes, Herders und der Romantik, 
und schliesslich die biologisch-evolutionistische Analogie gel- 
tend, die sich in der Bliitezeit des Positivismus bei Taine, 
Scherer und der théorte des genres von Brunetiére auswirkt. 

Gerade diese Beziehung zu andern Wissenschaften bildet 
das zweite Problem, das zu untersuchen ist. Vor allem gilt es 
dem Verfasser, die wechselseitige Beziehung zur Literatur- 
geschichte und Poetik zu verfolgen. Da in der neueren Zeit, 
bes. im 18. Jahrhundert, asthetische Kritik und dichterisches 
Schaffen vielfach Hand in Hand gehen, ja letzteres bei den 
bedeutendsten Dichtern ohne die erstere nicht denkbar ist, 
so lisst sich leicht einsehen, dass ein geschichtliches Verstehen 
und ein Massstab der Beurteilung ohne Kenntnis der jeweiligen 
Poetik unméglich sind. Die Geschichte der Literaturwissen- 
schaft hat daher zu schildern die Wandlungen, denen jene 
Massstibe und Prinzipien,, je nach dem allgemeinen Zeit- 
charakter und der Individualitit des Historikers, unterliegen. 
Denn religiése und politische Ansichten, ja die ganze Weltan- 
schauung des Literarhistorikers hat stets nicht geringen Ein- 
fluss auf seine Betrachtung des historisch Uberlieferten aus- 
geiibt. 

Das dritte wichtige Problem, das Lempicki sich zur Erér- 
terung stellt, bezieht sich auf das Verhiltnis der Literaturge- 
schichte zur Literatur, der wissenschaftlichen Betrachtung zum 
dichterischen Schaffen. Mit Recht hilt er es fiir die Entstehung 
der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft als einen besonders segens- 
reichen Zustand, dass die Interpreten zugleich schaffende 
Kiinstler sind. Keinen besseren Beweis gibt es hierfiir als die 
weitgehenden literarhistorischen Interessen Goethes, der als 
erster die Literaturgeschichte seines Zeitalters im Rahmen 
seiner Selbstbiographie schrieb. Ferner weist der Verfasser 
darauf hin, dass das literarhistorische Interesse aus dem 
Interesse an der Gegenwart entsteht. So wichst aus der beriicht- 
igten ‘Querelle des Anciens et Modernes’ in Deutschland wie in 
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Italien die Beschiftigung mit der nationalen Vergangenheit, 
so entstand schon friher als Antwort auf die Vorwiirfe italien- 
ischer Humanisten die erste deutsche Literaturgeschichte. 
Ebenso haben im 18. Jahrhundert die Angriffe des Jesuiten- 
paters Bouhours und spiiter die des Preussenkénigs Friedrich 
des Grossen den literarischen Sinn gestirkt. Noch lebhafter 
als diese negativen Gefiihle wirkt die Freude am Wert und der 
Fille des Erreichten. Man will sich tiber das Neue und dessen 
Wert und Bedeutung klar werden, es historisch in den grossen 
Zusammenhang des Geschehens einreihen und so verstehen. 
Neben den Lobeserhebungen die man Opitz und seiner neuen 
Kunst darbringt, erscheinen die ersten Ansitze literarhistor- 
ischer Betrachtung. Spiter wird die ausserordentliche Er- 
scheinung Klopstocks zum Ausgangspunkt literarhistorischer 
Untersuchung. Ganz ahnlich suchen dann Schiller, Humboldt 
und Schlegel, das einzige Genie Goethes historisch zu begreifen. 
So kniipft auch in der Folgezeit die geschichtliche Betrachtung 
an das bereits Geschaffene an und findet in dem Gegenwiirtigen 
den Trieb zur Durchforschung des Vergangenen. 

Ankniipfend an eine Bemerkung Goethes iiber das Indi- 
viduum, das in der Geschichte einer gegebenen Wissenschaft 
auftritt, um “alles zu sammeln, zu sondern, zu redigieren, und 
zu vereinigen, wobei es wirklich ganz einerlei ist, ob die Zeit- 
genossen ein solches Bemiihen begiinstigen oder ihm wieder- 
streben,” sieht Lempicki eine solche Gestalt in Herder, dessen 
eingehende Betrachtung das vierte Problem sciner Untersuchung 
bildet. Es war ein dusserst gliicklicher, von tiefer historischer 
Einsicht zeugender Gedanke, gerade den Mann in den Mittel- 
punkt der Betrachtung zu stellen, in den die voraufgehende 
Bewegung einmiindet, und dessen grundlegende Arbeiten 
die fernere Entwicklung bis auf diesen Tag bestimmen. 

Demgemiss ist dann auch der aussere Aufbau des Buches 
gestaltet, das der Verfasser in vier Perioden geteilt hat; die 
Periode der Ansitze und der Versuche der mittelalterlichen 
Literaturgeschichtschreibung bis zum Anfang des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts; die Periode der Voraussetzungen, die bis zu Herder 
reicht; die Periode der Begriindung, umfassend die Kultur der 
Romantik, einschliesslich der historischen Schule und der 
Arbeiten Gethes und Schillers; die Periode des Ausbaues, wie 
er dank den grundlegenden Leistungen der germanischen 
Philoloden, in den grossen Synthsen von Gervinus bis Scherer 
méglich war 

In dem vorliegendem Bande werden nur die beiden ersten 
Perioden behandelt und zwar mit einer so griindlich und 
umfassenden Gelehrsamkeit, dass Ausstellungen im Einzelnen 
eigentlich nur Nachrige sein kénnen. So ist zu bedauern, dass 
der Verfasser das treffliche Buch von J. G. Robertsoniiber 
die italienischen Asthetiker des 18. Jahrhunderts und ihren 
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Einfluss auf die deutsche Literaturwissenschaft nicht mehr hat 
benutzen kénnen. Die Forderung einer Literaturgeschichte 
zur Hebung des geistigen Lebens hat schon Muratori ausge- 
sprochen.—Bei der Besprechung des Begriffes ‘schéne Wissen- 
schaften,’ der sich bei dem Wolffianer Gottsched von selbst 
verstand, hitte darauf hingewiesen werden sollen, dass auch 
Haller noch von den “Wissenschaften, die auf dem Geschn. «ck 
beruhen,” spricht, ja selbst Lessing noch den Ausdruck ‘die 
Wissenschaften zum Vergniigen’ braucht.—Bei der Besprechung 
des entscheidenden Einflusses, den die pietistische Bibelexegese 
auf die Literaturwissenschaft und die ‘Zeichenlehre’ ausgeiibt 
hat (S. 366), wire der Hinweis am Platze gewesen, dass die 
Wurzeln dieser Hermenentik, wie der Zeichenlehre, bei den 
Mystikern wie Weigel und Béhme zu suchen sind. Das wusste 
schon die Orthodoxie des 17. Jahrhunderts, die gegen die neue 
Bibelauslegung, in der sie mit Recht neuplatonische Einfliisse 
witterte, nicht genug protestiren konnte. 

Mége der Verfasser uns recht bald den 2. Band seines so 
erfolgreich begonnenen Werkes schenken, dem dann gewiss 
auch ein Gesamtregister nicht fehlen wird. 

Juttus GoEBEL 





ENGLISCHE STYLISTIK. Von Philipp Aronstein. Leipzig. 
Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1924. 22.5 cm., pp. viii, 194. 
Price, M. 4.60. 


For this carefully written and well printed work we have 
only words of praise. It is evidently the work of a savant, 
whose long familiarity with the languages of Western Europe 
has well qualified him to speak with confidence and with 
discrimination concerning the difficult and elusive thing we 
call style. 

And what is style? The great Frenchman has answered, 
Le style c’est ‘homme. In the sense in which this is ordinarily 
taken (style is the man), no more misleading statement ever 
flowed from the pen of a critic. For the individual never ex- 
presses his free and unconfined personality through language. 
He is conditioned by the character of his audience, whether 
one or many. He must aim either to please or to instruct; 
in the one case he is confined to the modes of giving pleasure 
which have been developed by the folk through countless 
generations; in the other case he must be at least intelligible 
and his thought must find expression through modes which do 
not draw attention away from the matter to the manner— 
that is, through conventional modes. If, then, one says, style 
is the community, style is Man conditioned by his immediate 
environment, it is true. In our zeal for the attainment of ab- 
solute individual freedom, we have probably come to think 
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of the individual as having obtained a greater measure of free- 
dom than is actually the case. True, education brings a greater 
measure of freedom and a greater variety of individual ex- 
pression than the supreme effort of ignorance can achieve; 
but this is after all only a relative matter. The most highly 
educated man in his relation with his fellow men is conditioned 
by what they can understand and what they like. He can say, 
with Tennyson’s Ulysses, “I am a part of all that I have met”; 
more than this he cannot say. 

It follows that the most fruitful study of style is the com- 
parative study of national or regional modes of expression. 
In itself the form of statement “I have a house to build” 
would have no particular significance if only one or two persons 
ever made use of it; but when it becomes the accepted usage 
of a nation (as compared with “I must build a house,” “It is 
a house that I must build”), then it becomes a matter of great 
importance. Still, the study of individual expression is not to 
be neglected; for it is from the inventions of the individual, 
accidental or labored, that we derive the happy phrase or idiom 
which may come to characterize national usage. 

Dr. Aronstein has devoted his main energies to the study 
of English national style. His choice of authors is good; the 
list, though short, is fairly representative. The largest number 
of citations from British authors is from Dickens; Oscar Wilde 
and Shakespeare come next, followed by Arnold Bennett. 
American English is represented chiefly by Hawthorne, Holmes, 
and Henry James. Much use is made of Eleanor Grove’s 
translation of Wilhelm Meister, Morrison’s translation of 
Schiller’s Fall of the Netherlands, Faber’s translation of Hauff’s 
Tales, Mary Howitt’s translation of Hacklinder’s Handel und 
Wandel, and Delmer’s translation of Frenssen’s Jorn Uhl. 

We append a few notes and corrections of printer’s slips. 

Page 14. It is perhaps a debatable question whether English 
is a colonial speech in the same sense as, e. g., Australian English, 
South African Dutch, or American English. That is, all three 
of these may be compared with a mother speech developed 
through many centuries of stable and settled life. The Angles 
and Saxons who brought English to Britain, on the other hand, 
were scarcely more unsettled than their kinsmen who remained 
on the Continent; the latter were apparently subjected to 
about as many disturbing influences as were the British Angles 
and Saxons and Jutes. If, then, in speaking of a colonial 
speech we imply a stable and well established mother speech 
with which we may compare it, then English is scarcely more 
of.a colonial speech than was any other of the Germanic dia- 
lects in those early Christian centuries, when there was so 
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much moving about and so much contact of almost every 
Germanic dialect with other languages.! 

Page 16, line 2. For abode read abide. 

P. 16, |. 8. Wend is still in use though somewhat archaic 
or poetic: “He wended his way across the meadow.” 

Page 21, |. 10 and p. 23, 1.9 f.b. Read Galsworthy. 

P. 24,1. 24. Topsy-turvy is the commoner form and the only 
one cited in NED; but tipsy-turvy is occasionally heard; it is 
found in the Ithaca, N. Y., dialect, for example. 

P, 24,1. 25 i.b. This tendency is especially noticeable in the 
speech of the young; school and college slang is full of it. Other 
examples are “the U” for the University, “the Libe” for the 
Library, “k.m.” for kitchen mechanic, cook, “Ph.D.” (the 
letters pronounced) for doctor of philosophy. 

P, 29, ll. 3 and 31. Read Dr. Thorne. 

P. 30, 1. 23. Read unprofitably. 

P. 50, 1. 16 f.b. Read they become. 

P. 52,1. 21. In the explanation of this idiom, “I am given a 
watch,” not enough, it seems to me, has been made of the fact 
that “give me a watch”’ is regarded by the folk-mind as a group 
verb, the passive form of which is awkwardly worked out as 
“to be given a watch.”’ So “He takes no notice of me,” passive, 
“T am taken no notice of,” “‘to let bleed, to be let bleed,” found 
as early at least as 1526, in Pilgr. Perf., see NED, s.v. blood. 


P. 74, 1. 20. Read Letters. 

P. 78,1. 3 f.b. Conrad’s use of would is distinctly in contrast 
with what many hold to be the better, not to say the more 
correct usage, “I should have been able,” etc. But Conrad 
learned his English at a time when there was more confusion 
with regard to the use of should and would in such cases. The 
tendency to use will, would in the first person of the future, 
though in my opinion highly deplorable, is apparently increas- 
ing. See Geo. O. Curme, “Has English a Future Tense?” 
JEGP, Oct. 1913, xii. 515-39. Curme’s collection of material is 
valuable, but some of his inferences are scarcely tenable. For 
example, when he remarks (p. 539) that “the whole question 
is wonderfully simple to the child,” he forgets that the child has 
in general merely learned what his elders have taught him, 
and that his elders have probably come to use “I will” as a 
future rather because they have heared it often than because 
they are trying thereby to express a nicer shade of meaning or 
to indicate the future more accurately than they could by 
using “I shall.” Insofar as there is anything like a conscious 
reluctance to the use of “I shall” as a future and a preference for 


1 See A. C. Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 
1911, chap. iii. 
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‘IT will,” it may be due to phonetic reasons. Compare the 
popular preference for don’t (<doth not) to doesn’t. The s 
in I shall go, does not, doesn’t, requires distinctly more effort 
than it does to say I will go; I’ll go, don’t. Also, note the 
effect of the analogy of the future form will in the second and 
third persons singular and plural, that is, in four out of the six 
forms with which we are concerned. 

P. 79,1. 4. For nos read not. 

P. 85,1. 17. It seems of doubtful utility to erect a separate 
Potential Mood out of may and might, and the later gram- 
marians have apparently almost without exception abandoned 
it. Really “I may go,” meaning “I have the power to go,” is 
no more potential than “I know how to go” or “I can go.” 
We shall get on well enough if we say that may when used in 
the indicative mood has a variety of significations: 

1. Are you going? I may (i.e. it is possible). 

2. May I go with you? (I.e., do you grant me the power or 
ability which otherwise I do not possess?) Yes, you may (i.e. 
from my point of view you are at liberty to go or have the power 
to go). 

In the subjunctive mood, may has developed out of a result 
use a purpose use: 

“Say yes, that I may tell my mother.” Originally “that 
I may tell” was a result of saying yes. Then it developed the 
idea of purpose. 

P. 171, l. 11 f.b. For Bileam read Balaam. 

In some cases syllables are wrongly divided (e.g., p. 117, 
1, 13 f.b., p. 162 1. 12 f.b., p. 191, col. 3, 1. 12 f.b. And the index 
is not quite complete. But these trifles do not greatly affect 
the value of an intrinsically good book. 

CrarK S. NortTHUP 

Cornell University 





MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE IN ENGLAND, A STUDY OF 
THE SOURCES AND ANALOGUES OF THE NON- 
CYCLIC METRICAL ROMANCES. By Laura A. Hibbard. 
Oxford Press. New York and London: 1924. Pp. viii+342. 


In drawing up a list elsewhere of things that ought to be 
done in the Middle English field, the present reviewer had 
occasion to observe that, “We need .... short surveys of 
the host of articles which appear in the various fields, so that 
he who runs may read the latest about the origin of the Grail, 
the ballad theory, or Professor Foerster’s struggle over Celtic 
origins.” I feel like saying with reference to the book under 
consideration just now, “This is exactly what I had in mind.” 
No one interested in Medieval romance could afford to be 
without Professor Bruce’s great survey of scholarly opinion in 
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the Arthurian field; and it is no exaggeration to add that Miss 
Hibbard’s study falls in a similar category of importance. In 
many fields to-day there are books and periodicals to digest the 
current news and to note the fluctuation in literary opinion, but 
the present volumes do something more than that. By an oc- 
casional addition to the argument here and there, by special 
interpretation, and by deciding the issue now and then, these 
authors contribute substantially to the advancement of knowl- 
edge, although, as Miss Weston’s recent criticism of Professor 
Bruce’s study shows, they are inevitably open to the charge of 
personal bias for this very reason. It is a question whether some 
of Miss Weston’s own articles (those, for instance, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica) are not open to the same charge. 

The title of Miss Hibbard’s book is misleading; for, as the 
subtitle indicates, only the non-cyclic romances in England have 
been included. Two of these, Eger, Grime, and Graysteele and 
Roswall and Lillian did not fall within the scope of Wells’s 
Manual, in which, incidentally, it was impossible to discuss the 
problems of the romances at anything like the same length as 
that of Miss Hibbard’s treatment. On the other hand, the 
latter author has adhered faithfully to her plan, which means 
that she has excluded similar documents like Kyng Alisaunder 
(after all pretty much in the manner of Richard Ceur de Lion), 
Sir Launfal, and Titus and Vespasian. Some fault may be 
found with her classification into the three groups: the ro- 
mances of Trial and Faith, those of Legendary English Heroes, 
and those of Love and Adventure. Whether or not this grouping 
is logical, it is of little service, and the romances hardly fall 
together in the same way in one’s mind. Yet this division 
accounts for the fact that Isumbras, Florence of Rome, and 
Emare, are here separated from Octavian, Eglamour, and Torrent. 
Within the same group even J pomedon and Roswall and Lillian 
are not put together. Yet the real value of the book lies in the 
richness of the subject-matter and in the author’s own contri- 
butions. These are found not only in the more conspicuous 
citation of sources: as in the case of the story of Guy’s meeting 
with his friend Tirri, and the indebtedness of Athelston to the 
legend of Queen Emma; but they also occur in the notes, which 
present widely scattered and exceedingly pertinent information 
on various topics,—for instance on the appearance of romance 
motifs in art, (interesting notes on different subjects are found 
on p. 138, n. 20; p. 143, n. 1; p. 145, n. 3; p. 152, notes 4-5; 
p. 237, n. 7, etc.) Fruitful lines of study in the general field 
are suggested by the author (e.g. pp. 210-21), who is herself 
obviously well oriented. The Index which she has provided 
would give anyone a fair start on a bibliography, on such 
topics as romances in art, French connections, Greek and 
Italian forms, the use of magic, etc. 
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In taking up each romance, the method of the book is to 
give a full account of the versions, including material about 
manuscripts, a review of various theories regarding the origin, 
and a usefully select bibliography. Romantic motifs are traced 
discriminatingly in allied fields of literature, as one will find who 
examines the careful investigation of those which appear, for 
example, in Sir Generides. Occasionally a short piece of literary 
criticism, rather finely done, is introduced to indicate the 
significance of some particular romance, as in the case of 
Sir Degrevant: 


“The author’s description is as graphic in kind as is his power of character- 
ization. Conventional as that is in some ways, it escapes again and again into 
eS; Degrevant may be love-vanquished at first sight of Melydore, but 

e keeps his wits and his vigor,” etc. (p. 309). 


If there is any serious fault to find, it is that the summaries of 
opinion are now and then cloudy when it is so especially im- 
portant that they should be clear. 

In this regard it is perhaps worth while to observe that Miss 
Hibbard does not seem to take easily to being systematic. To 
my mind the arrangement of the book indicates this fact, 
and so do a number of minor inaccuracies in citations, which 
it would be pedantic to notice except in this connection (such 
as the rather sketchy allusion to names—‘*C. Baldwin,” “H. S. 
Leach,” “W. Schofield,” “K. G. Webster,” “J. Tatlock,” “The 
Percy Folio Manuscript” for “Percy's Folio Manuscript,” 
the title of Gerould’s article on the Eustace legend, of which 
much use is made, etc.) In this fault I heartily sympathize with 
the author; for I know with what extraordinary facility page 
references and titles change between the time of original com- 
position and the last proof (and even afterward!). But such 
errors and the occasional shift in method may lead some 
scholars to wonder whether the general conclusions of the book 
have been arrived at with that exactness of procedure which is 
requisite. As far as I have been able to discover, the conclusions 
are, in general, sound, although I am inclined to pause after 
the survey of theories respecting the story of Horn, and to ask, 
“Is this really all that it comes to? Has research carried us no 
further than this?” With regard to Havelok, although I am 
aware that Dr. Sisam does not grant the arguments much 
validity, I confess that I am not satisfied that there is not 
something in Deutschbein’s suggestions. The case seems to 
me a little stronger there. On the other hand, as Professor 
Bruce, in my opinion, does scant justice to A. C. L. Brown and 
Celtic origins in the Arthurian field, so the present scholar 
tends to obscure, I think, the valid material produced by 
Professor Gerould in arguing for a basis of Athelston in the 
story of Thomas Becket. The opposition may point out that 
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Athelston differs essentially from the story of Dame Emma in 
many points: one important feature of the romance is the irony 
of the break that comes among the four sworn brothers; in the 
story of Emma, the queen is the mother of Edward, she is 
accused of adultery, she alone is led through the fire, and the 
traitor is the Archbishop (while in the romance the Archbishop 
is the defendant, and he is really the hero of the story—see 
Hibbard, p. 144). Far from admitting that the “origin of the 
romance” is “in the famous Winchester legend of Queen Emma,” 
one might reasonably urge that,as [pomedon, Gawain and the 
Green Knight, and the Awntyrs of Arthure represent, in each 
case, a compound of two themes or episodes, in the same way 
this romance simply took over the story of the ordeal of the 
ploughshares for an important incident in the plot. All this 
does not deprive Miss Hibbard of full credit for the brilliance 
of her discovery. Exact balance in such matters is difficult to 
maintain, and on the whole I believe that she keeps an even 
course in steering among conflicting views.! 

Her account of the composite nature of the stories is usually 
quite clear. Objection may be found to the fact that, except 
in the Index, a type story is not followed through the romances 
where it appears. Thus the Constance plot is not always defin- 
itely marked. With all the summary of the versions given in 
the discussion of Emare, no mention is made of Sir Eglamour 
or Torrent; nor are we told whether the “Innocent Persecuted 
Wife” of Octavian (p. 270, which the Index fails to list) belongs 
to the same category. There are, moreover, unexplained simi- 
larities in Florence of Rome (e.g. the detail of the rejected suitor 
accusing the heroine of crime: see p. 25, n. 5; note also the use 
of the name Florence in Octavian,—a connecting detail in 
another group is the name Ardus in Sir Triamour, Artius and 
the incest theme in Emare, and Artois in Sir Eglamour.) 
From the discussion it is difficult, also, to get any understanding 
of the contacts between the story of Constance, that of Eustace 
(I regret that Miss Hibbard keeps the form Eustache—“Eus- 
tache story” is so hard to say!), and that of Crescentia. 

But these observations must not seem to show us ungrateful 
for the indubitable merits of the book. What these are have 
already been indicated in part. Anyone who will undertake a 
bibliographical study of this kind, and who will have the 
patience to consider faithfully the suggestions and theories, 
tentative and otherwise, of hundreds of monographs for the 
purpose of giving them all a fair representation, deserves more 
than easy applause. It is doubtful whethér such an enterprise 
forms a good subject (as originally in this case) for a doctoral 
dissertation; there is a special demand in the nature of its 

1 Cf. p. 77, where she barely gives due emphasis to Gerould’s view as 
against Hippe’s. 
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matter for a judicial mind, ripened by years of experience in 
the field. However that may be, Miss Hibbard, in my opinion, 
has been fairly successful in an amazingly difficult task, and her 
book must be consulted by those who in the future would 
hunt game from this particular covert. Of course, the business 
of running down a rew historical allusion or of tracing motifs 
to a new source remains perpetually unfinished. 

For other details I list below a few corrections or additions. 
Mistakes in such a book are unavoidable. P. 7, to the reference 
in Chambers add Gerould, Saints’ Legends, 299 ff.; “Gerould, 
Saints Legends, Index,” is a careless reference—read p. 308 and 
“Saints’.” What is the allusion in Gerould 384? The seven in- 
dependent tales cited do not all contain the motif apparently of 
the choice presented by the Virgin (see Gerould’s summary, 
p. 435). P. 10, the Gray’s Inn fragment has been printed by Miss 
D’Evelyn, Englische Studien, LII, 72-76. P. 24, in the Offa 
stories the rudderless boat motif has somehow become attached 
to the second Offa. Chambers’ Beowulf, an Introduction, 
contains an especially illuminating discussion of all this ma- 
terial, and should be cited. I shall not pause to discuss the 
modifications which, I think, should be introduced into Miss 
Hibbard’s account in the light of what he has to say. P. 34, add 
to Suchier’s list Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge, IV, 500-521. P. 51, 
the metrical romance from Wynkyn de Worde was printed in 
1798, and from this edition Hazlitt got his text. P. 55, why not 
cite Kittredge’s “Who was Sir Thomas Malory?” ‘‘The Three 
Days’ Battle’’ is not a happy substitute for the “Three Days’ 
Tournament,” by which the motif is more generally known (see 
Hibbard, p. 152, etc.) P. 74, one notes that in Amadas the 
white stranger is not identified as the dead knight until the end, 
but the reader, of course, knows that he is—and the subtlety is 
increased by the mere implication. P. 83, for the Anglo-Norman, 
see also Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature, London, 
1923, p. 46. Pp. 83 ff., on this romance it is to be remembered 
that Professor Brodeur of California has important suggestions 
to make with regard to influence from the story of the returned 
crusader, (cf. Hibbard, p. 93, n. 9). P. 111, n. 6, perhaps 
Hahn’s famous study should be cited. P. 122, cite Schick’s 
study, Das Gliickskind mit dem Todesbrief, Berlin, 1912, Corpus 
Hamleticum, 1. Abteilung. Pp. 136, 139, add Brodeur’s studies 
of the grateful lion—in the Gayley volume, pp. 197 ff., and 
in the PMLA. XXXIX, pp. 485 ff.—these appeared too late 
for Miss Hibbard to include them. P. 160, for “Leach (p. 657)” 
read “Leach (p. 353).” P. 163, add Zupitza, Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Shakspere-Gesellschaft, XXI, 69, Weimar, 1886. 
P. 180, n. 13, the desired reference is apparently pp. 240 ff., in 
the treatment of the Chevalere Assigne. P. 187, the allusion to 
the Book of the Duchesse seems hardly appropriate, inasmuch 
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as the Dreamer’s knowledge of the death of Blanche begins 
when he first hears the Man in Black sing his “lay.” When at 
last he feels it is time to speak, he is sufficiently articulate! 
P. 197, n. 4, in my own article cited here I did not mean to 
“discredit” “the idea of Celtic influence on these descriptions.” 
On p. 642 in my paper I tried to make clear that originally 
non-Celtic material “may have passed into Celtic lore, and 
although not indigenous there, have received the cast of the 
Celtic fancy.” P. 208, n. 17, the quotation from Cross is in- 
accurate. It should be: “generally regarded as distinctively 
characteristic of Germanic tradition, figured in Celtic popular 
literature,” etc. P. 210, n. 22, add reference to Mod. Philol., 
XVI, 307. P. 212, add to the bibliography Puckett, Mod. Philol., 
XVI, 297. P. 215, n. 3, change the reference to Menner as 
follows: PMLA. XXXVII, pp. 503-526. P. 232, the reference 
to Bruce should be MLN., XXXIITI, 129 ff. P. 255, Brandl’s 
comment on the dialect of the Knight of Courtesy seems to be 
that at least it is not Northern. Miss McCausland’s study’ 
shows that it is East Midland of the XV Century, and that in 
substance the poem is closer to the form represented by the 
Chronique than to that of the Chételain de Coucit. P. 257, Miss 
Hibbard’s criticism here is not so good as usual. The romance” 
is not to be judged in terms of greatness any more than a toy 
village, or Jack and Jill, or Punch and Judy. Of course it had 
to have its dragon story! One is touched with a vague feeling 
of perturbation when a person like Miss Rickert observes with 
regard to this trifle that it represents “an aspect of. mediaeval 
psychology, being a singular combination of morbid hyper- 
analysis with sheer brutality.” The other day strenuous objec- 
tion was raised against teaching children the rime about the 
crooked man who went a crooked mile, on the ground that it 
gave a warped view of life. One is inclined to fall back on the 
naive opinion of Gaston Paris that the romance is “charmant!” 
On the other hand I like Miss Hibbard’s study of the Squyr of 
Lowe Degre (p. 264). 

Other details may be added as follows: P. 258, cite Kitt- 
redge, Gawain and the Green Knight, p. 164, n. 2, for material 
on the eaten heart. Pp. 259-260, does Miss Hibbard incline 
more to Hauvette’s view? Apparently she puts him after 
Matzke because she finds him more convincing. P. 272, Halli- 
well’s edition was printed for the Percy Society, 1844. Pp. 274, 
275, 276, n. 3, is this a bear that I see before me? Surely even a 
giant would not call a bear his little “hogelyn.” Has the printer 
erred consistently with an e and an 0? P. 308, worthy of special 


2 Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 1V, No. 1. It is unfortunate 
that Flasdieck, Miss McCausland’s German reviewer, could not copy her 
name correctly, and that this error is taken over by Miss Paues in the Annual 
Bibliography of the Modern Humanities Research Association. 
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mention is the love-lyric in Sir Degrevant: “My love is leliche 
y-lyeght,” etc. Finally it may be noticed that Miss Hibbard 
varies in the forms chosen for the titles, sometimes taking the 
modern as in the case of the Knight of Courtesy and Richard, 
and sometimes the old as in the case of the Erle of Tolous and 
Robert of Cisyle. What is the best usage in such matters, how- 
ever, may not be the most logical. 
Howarp R. PaAtTcH 


Smith College 


THE FINN EPISODE IN BEOWULF. An Essay in Inter- 
pretation, by R. A. Williams. Cambridge: 1924. Pp. xii 
+171. 

Mr. Williams tells us in his “Preface” that his “Essay 
originated in studies devoted to the history of the Nibelungen 
Saga.” He adds, “ ....I was persuaded .. . . that there was 
a strong resemblance between the second part of the Nibelungen 
Saga and the Finn Saga It seemed to me necessary to 
find some means of rendering the above-mentioned resemblance 
more definite and comprehensive than it appears in the trans- 
mitted texts. It suggested itself to me that this might possibly 
be accomplished by using the second part of the Nibelungen 
Saga in order to supplement the incomplete historical evidence 
for the Finn Saga This process enabled me.... to 
supply hypothetically the main missing elements of content in 
the Finn Saga. I was then faced by the problem of reconciling 
this reconstruction with the text of the Episode in Beowulf. . . . 
It occurred to me that, the difficulties of the Episode being 
mainly those of ambiguity, there might be a possibility of 
solving them by means of the method I have outlined in the 
first chapter of the Essay The method proved more 
fruitful than I had ventured to expect, and to my great pleasure 

_ the results gained harmonized fully with my reconstruction.” 

For a description of Mr. Williams’ method I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Williams’ book. I may however quote the 
following passage (pp. 5 f.): “The novelty of the present 
venture consists therefore mainly in the fact that the writer 
has, to the best of his ability, consistently and persistently 
subjected himself to the effort to distinguish clearly in the 
language of the text between that which is ambiguous and 
that which is not.” 

The author’s method is indeed an admirable one, and for 
the most part he has applied it with a rigor and a thoroughness 
that move one to enthusiasm. He has given us by far our most 
exhaustive and scientific study of the Episode, and for this we 
owe him a great debt. If then I cannot accept his reconstruction, 
I can at least say that his Essay is important and illuminating, 
and will have to be considered very seriously by all students of 
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the Finn Saga. Limitations of space prevent me from pre- 
senting here my own interpretation of the Episode as a whole. 
I will therefore confine myself to certain specific points on 
which, in my view, the author has not thrown enough light. 
I hope in the near future to publish a more comprehensive 
article on the subject. 

Mr. Williams agrees with Heusler that the Episode gives us a 
version marked by elegiac expansion. But one must go further. 
The episode contains a strong apologetic element (as I pointed 
out in my Literary History of Hamlet, I 21 ff.), so much so that 
it may be described as a combination of elegy and apology. 
The elegiac portion centers about Hildeburh, of course; the 
apology is for Hengest. I cannot develop this here, but I may 
point out as an example of the poet’s method that only those 
terms of peace are mentioned which represent concessions by 
Finn to Hengest. It is this apologetic purpose which makes the 
English narrative so hard for us; it is too one-sided, too limited 
in its aim, to meet our crying need for an account of what 
happened. Mr. Williams lays too much stress on the com- 
pression to which the tale has been subjected, too little on the 
point of view from which it is told. 

I cannot accept the author’s translation of ll. 1082-1085a. 
We learn from what immediately precedes that Finn had lost 
heavily in the fight, 


1082 pet he ne mehte on pem medelstede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan, 
ne pa wealafe wige forpringan 
peodnes Segne; 


“so that he could not at all, at that meeting-place, fight out the 
fight with Hengest, nor expel (from the hall) the remnant (of 
the Danes) by warfare with the king’s thane (i.e., Hengest).” 
This is how I translate the passage, and J submit that my trans- 
lation conforms to Mr. Williams’ method much better than 
does his own! He shows in his Appendix IV that the trouble- 
some forbringan properly means ‘displace.’ Let us then by all 
means use that meaning here, not any such meaning as ‘wrest!’ 
Moreover, ll. 1084-1085a can be understood only when we see 
that they express, in a somewhat different way, the same 
thought that has already been expressed in ll. 1082-1083. The 
parallelism is very marked; note in particular that Hengeste 
and peodnes Segne are identical in meaning and in construction. 
It follows that I must reject Mr. Williams’ ingenious ‘fatal 
heirloom’ as a translation of wealafe. Mr. Carleton Brown 
(MLN XXXIV 181 ff.) led the way to a correct interpretation 
of this passage. He was in error, however, when he felt it need- 
ful to emend degne to degna; this emendation actually obscures 
the parallelism which is so clear in the text as it stands. 
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I agree with Mr. Williams that the first clause in the treaty 
(or the first concession that Hengest wrung from Finn) provided 
that the Danes should have a place wholly their own. But it is 
curious logic to infer from this concession that the Danes had 
no place in Finn’s hall. They certainly became Finn’s followers. 
The second clause in the treaty, then, provided that they should 
share Finn’s hall and Finn’s bounty on equal terms with the 
children of the Eotens (i. e., Finn’s regular followers). The 
special place reserved for the Danes was the oder flet.. . . healle 
‘the visitor’s floor (side) of the hall,’ as Heusler has shown 
(Anz. f. d. A., XLI, 32). The second clause gives the Danes 
a privilege. They could frequent Finn’s hall as much as they 
pleased and could count on seats and gifts as good as those 
granted to Finn’s old followers. Finn made still another con- 
cession, viz., 

1098 pzt he pa wealafe weotena dome 
arum heolde, 

“that he would rule the (Danish) remnant honorably, conform- 
ing to the judgment of the councillors.” This may be taken as 
the third clause in the treaty. Here, too, wealafe means the 
Danish ‘remnant,’ not the ‘heirloom of disaster.’ Another 
clause provided that any Frisian who taunted the Danes for 
following their lord’s slayer should be put to death. Hengest 
certainly got good terms! 

Mr. Williams’ discussion (p. 24) of the Healf-Dena of 
1. 1069 builds on Bugge. But in an article to appear shortly in 
the Arkiv for nordisk Filologi, I show that the word means 
simply ‘Scyldings,’ as indeed one might infer from the line in 
which it occurs. I suspect that the Healfdenes of 1. 1064 origin 
ally read Healf-Dena; certainly this reading would clear up a 
real difficulty, a difficulty which Mr. Williams discounts without 
due warrant. The substitution of the singular for the plural 
is quite parallel to the development which this epithet had in 
Scandinavia. 

Mr. Williams, like his predecessors, struggles manfully 
with the hapax legomenon woroldredenne, but his solution 
seems to me no more plausible than the solutions which he 
rejects. He evidently is unacquainted with my explanation, 
which appears in my Literary History of Hamlet (I 22), and 
which, I think, offers a genuine solution. In the same work he 
would have found an interpretation of Hunlafing which he did 
not reckon with in his discussion of that name. That Hunlafing 
might mean ‘the sword of Hunlaf’ was clear to Olrik (Heroic 
Legends of Denmark, p. 145 bottom), but seems to have escaped 
both Mr. Chambers and Mr. Williams, even as a possibility. 
The former, indeed, tells us (Beowulf, An Introduction, p. 252), 
“We now know (and this I think should be regarded as outside 
the region of controversy) that the warrior who put the sword 
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into Hengest’s bosom was Hunlafing.” Yet we know nothing 
of the sort, and I think I have made out a case for Hnef himself 
as the man who gave Hengest the sword. At all events so 
positive a statement is totally unwarranted by the evidence. 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





STUDIES IN THE GENESIS OF ROMANTIC THEORY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by J. G. Robertson, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1923. 


Der verdiente Literarhistoriker J. G. Robertson, Professor 
der deutschen Sprache und Literatur an der University of 
London, legt in dieser Studie einen Beitrag zur europiischen 
Geistesgeschichte vor, fiir den die Forschung ihm nicht genug 
zum Danke verpflichtet sein kann. In seinem Vorwort erzahlt 
er, wie es ihn zuerst gereizt habe, dem Ursprunge der seltsamen 
Form Saspar (Shapespeare) bei Bodmer nachzugehen, und wie 
ihm, nachdem er die Form bei dem Italiener Conti gefunden 
hatte, die Frage aufgestiegen sei, ob die Schweizer Kritiker 
Bodmer und Breitinger ihre aisthetischen Theorien nicht viel- 
leicht weit mehr italienischen, als englischen und franzésischen 
Quellen verdankten, ja ob die Kritik Englands und Frank- 
reichs schliesslich nicht selbst aus den Italienern geschépft 
hatte. Mit andern Worten: “Weil die Bewegung, die zur Ent- 
thronung des Verstandes als letztem Schiedsrichter in Sachen 
der dichterischen Produktivitét gefiihrt und der Phantasie 
diese Rolle zugesprochen hat—eine Bewegung, die in Deutsch- 
land die in Goethe und Schiller gipfelnde Entwicklung ein- 
leitete—Italien weit eher als uns (d. h. England) zuzuschreiben 
sei.” Damit hat der Verfasser zugleich Aufgabe und Zweck 
seines Werkes bezeichnet, die er dann noch genauer dahin be- 
stimmt, “zu zeigen, dass demselben Italien, das waihrend des 
16. Jahrhunderts die europdische Fiihrerschaft auf dem Ge- 
biete der literarischen Kritik hatte, dieselbe Pionierrolle wieder 
am Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts zufiel, dass der Begriff der 
schépferischen Phantasie, mit dessen Hilfe sich Europa von 
den Fesseln des Pseudoklassizismus befreite, tatsichlich in 
Italien entstand, um dann in England und Deutschland zur 
vollen Reife heranzuwachsen.” 

Seine These zu erweisen, analysiert und bespricht Robertson 
eingehend die iAsthetischen Leistungen der vorziiglichsten 
italienischen Kritiker zu Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts, wie 
Gravina, Muratori, Martelli, Maffei, Calepio und Vico. Voraus- 
geschickt ist ein einleitendes Kapitel iiber den franzésisch- 
italienischen Streit um die Arcadier, in dem sich herausstellt, 
dass die Ausfille des Jesuitenpaters Bouhours in seiner ‘Ma- 
niére de Bien Penser’ und in seinen ‘Entretiens’ gegen die 
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italienischen Dichter ganz ahnliche Zuriickweisungen erfuhren, 
wie gleichzeitig seine abfalligen Bemerkungen iiber den deut- 
schen Geist sie in Deutschland fanden. Diese Zurechtweisung 
bedeutet im letzten Grunde einen Protest der Kulturvélker 
gegen die dreisten Anmassungen des franzésischen Geistes, 
nicht weniger als das Erwachen nationaler Selbstindigkeit und 
nationalen Selbstgefiihls zunichst im Denken und spiter im 
Dichten. 

Es soll dem Verdienste des Verfassers und seiner Arbeit 
kein Abbruch getan werden, wenn ich erwihne, dass sein Thema 
eigentlich schon vor 40 Jahren eine ausgezeichnete Behandlung 
erfuhr und zwar in der von W. Dilthey angeregten Habilitations- 
schrift Heinrich von Steins: ‘Die Entstehung der neueren 
Asthetik,’ Stuttgart 1886. Schon hier wurde, wenn auch nicht 
nach literarhistorischer Methode, so doch mit tiefer philoso- 
phischer Einsicht die Asthetik der Englander Shaftsbury und 
Addison, der Schweizer und Italiener (Gravina, Muratori, 
Conti) dargestellt und in der Entdeckung der schépferischen 
Phantasie und der sie befliigelnden Empfindung die Uber- 
windung der rationalistischen Asthetik der Franzosen gesehen. 
Denn es war die entscheidende Tat der Schweizer, dass sie 
nicht nur die Phantasie wieder in ihr Recht einsetzten, sondern 
dass sie diese im Herzen, in der Empfindung und Leidenschaft 
wurzeln liessen. Galt es doch vor allem die Befreiung des Ge- 
fiihls, um dem neuen deutschen Idealismus die Wege zu be- 
reiten. Weder bei Addison, dessen ‘imagination’ noch keines- 
wegs die schépferische Einbildungskraft Bodmers ist, noch bei 
den Franzosen (ausser Dubos, dessen ‘Reflections’ Bodmer 
1721 noch nicht kannte), noch bei den italienischen Asthetikern, 
die damals Bodmern ebenfalls noch unbekannt waren, war 
dieses wichtige Element im schépferischen Prozesse geniigend 
beachtet worden, da sie alle noch mehr oder weniger unter dem 
Einflusse der franzésischen Verstandeskultur standen. Der 
Einfluss der Italiener auf die Schweizer Kritiker, den Robertson 
in seinem letzten Kapitel festzustellen sucht, muss daher von 
den ‘Discursen der Mahlern’ ferngehalten und auf ihre spaiteren 
asthetischen Schriften beschrinkt werden, wo er ja auch be- 
reits von Stein und Braitmeier anerkannt ist. 

Es ist interessant zu bemerken, dass schon in den ‘Dis- 
cursen der Mahlern’ (3, 163) das ‘Feld’ des Dichters in die 
‘vorstellende Kraft,’ das heisst also in die Imagination ver- 
legt wird. Mag der Begriff der Kraft Bodmern auch aus 
Wolff zugeflossen sein, so steckt dahinter doch ein Gedanke, 
der urspriinglich Leibniz angehérte. Finden wir nun ferner, 
dass nicht nur Conti, sondern auch Muratori mit der Philoso- 
phie des grossen deutschen Denkers bekannt waren—Muratori 
trat zu Leibniz als Archivista in Modena in persénliche Be- 
ziehungen—dann erhebt sich die ragende Gestalt des gewaltigen 
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deutschen Bahnbrechers und Anregers auch hinter den An- 
fangen der modernen Asthetik. 

Die Bemerkung Robertsons in seinem trefflichen Kapitel 
Grambattista Vico, wonach dieser in Deutschland noch schlim- 
mer vernachlissigt worden sei als in England und Frankreich, 
bedarf einer Berichtigung. Robertson scheint tibersehen zu 
haben, dass kein Geringerer als W. Diltehy dem grossen Ita- 
liener schon im Jahre 1896 (Beitrige zum Studium der In- 
dividualitat Ges. Schriften, V, 307ff.) eine feinsinnige Wiir- 
digung zu teil werden liess. Auch hat Ernst Troeltsch an 
mehreren Stellen seines tiefdringenden Buches ‘Der Historis- 
mus und seine Probleme’ (1922) auf Vico als Mitbegriinder 
des modernen Historismus hingewiesen. Ich setze eine dieser 
Stellen hier her (S. 104, Anm.), die zugleich die deutsche Auf- 
fassung von Vico gegeniiber Croce, der ihn der romantischen 
Philosophie und Hegel zu sehr annihern méchte, treffend 
charakterisiert. ‘““Er (Vico) ist in Wahrheit eine Kombination 
von Antike, Bacon und Katholizismus, dessen Geschichts- 
losigkeit und Subjektivismus. Das die Geschichte erzeugende 
und verstehende Subjekt ist in Wahrheit die absolute Gottheit 
des Katholizismus und nicht eine Identitaét von géttlichem 
und menschlichem Subjekt; wie der menschliche Geist zu dieser 
Partizipation an der schaffenden, Geschichte und Erfahrung 
erzeugenden Vorsehung kommen kann: iiber diesen Haupt- 
punkt sagt er nichts. Es ist daher kein Zufall und kein blosses 
Ignorieren, dass die Romantik an seinem aus Empirismus und 
katholischem Dualismus gemischten System vorbeigeht. Er- 
waihnt wird er von F. A. Wolf, V. iiber den Homer, Museum 
fiir Altertumswissenschaft I, 180, und von Orelli, der ihn mit 
Niebuhr vergleicht, Leipziger Lit.-Zeitg. 18, II, 1813, und 
schweizerisches Museum von Aarau, I, 1816. Savigny erwahnt 
ihn flichtig, eingehend behandelt F. H. Jacobi seine Ahnlich- 
keit mit Kant.” 

Zum Schluss sei noch die echt wissenschaftliche Freiheit 
von nationaler Beschranktheit anerkannt, die in Prof. Robert- 
sons inhaltreichem Buche atmet, und die es dem Verfasser 
méglich macht, die Bedeutung seines Landsmannes Addison 
ebenso aufs rechte Mass zuriick zu fiihren, wie die abschliessen- 
den Leistungen der deutschen Asthetik anzuerkennen. Und auf 
derselben wissenschaftlichen Wahrheitsliebe beruht auch Ro- 
bertsons Abneigung gegen nichtssagende Schlagwoérter. So 
warnter: ‘We in England, remembering Addison, ought to be 
particularly wary of the use of the ill-defined term neo-classic, 


*Zum Beweis fiir das Interesse, das man Vico heute in Deutschland ent- 
gegenbringt, sei auf die kiirzlich erschienene Uerbersetzung seines beriihmten 
Werkes hingewiesen: Giambattista Vico, Die mewe Wissenschaft iiber die ge- 
meinschaftliche Natur der Volker. Uebersetzt und eingeleitet von Erich Auer- 
bach, Miinchen, 1925. 
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which has wrought as much confusion in accurate thinking 
on critical theory as the word romanticism itself.’’ Und ferner: 
‘‘We love our antitheses: classicism-romanticism, idealism— 
realism, collectivism—individualism. But with fuller knowledge 
comes clearness that such antitheses are inherently unreal; the 
evolution of thought shows no such sharp contrasts, no such 
hard and fast lines. Nature makes no leaps; and the progress 
of human ideas, far from being a geometric progression, is 
an infinitely complicated organic growth, where one thought 
passes into it santithesis imperceptibly like a dissolving view.” 

Im Geiste dieser feinsinnigen Bemerkung ist das ganze 
treffliche Buch geschrieben. 

Jutius GoEBEL 





AN ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL NEW ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By Joseph Wright and Elizabeth Mary Wright; 
Oxford University Press. American Branch. New York, 
1924. 


It is now a good many years ago since the reviewer, then 
beginning his studies in Germanic philology, bewildered and 
half-dazed by the labyrinthine ways of the German “Anglisten,” 
came upon a thickish book bound in corrugated red cloth. He 
began reading it, hopefully from the first moment, for the format 
and typography gave courage, and the neat, precise arrange- 
ment promised a lucidity that he had never met in the confusing 
patterns of historical grammars. The promise was not illusory; 
and Wright’s Old English Grammar brought clarity and compre- 
hension where before had been a delicious confusion. It seemed 
to him then the ideal of what an introductory manual ought 
to be—well printed on thick, comfortable paper, the mob of 
details reduced to meticulous order like guardsmen on parade; 
even the calculated repetition of certain formulae gave assur- 
ance that here chaos had been given tangible form, that darkness 
rested no longer on the face of the deep. Since then the Wrights 
have given us a long succession of historical grammars of the 
Germanic dialects, Gothic, Old High German, Middle High 
German, Middle English, all marked by the same simplicity 
and neatness and the lucidity that are the fruit of these. One 
may well admit now that the simplicity is sometimes specious 
and the neatness too mechanically perfect to give a just and 
accurate notion of a subject matter so refractory; but that does 
not dim the great service which the authors have rendered to 
students to whom Biilbring and Luick are still an impenetrable 
maze. 

And now comes from the same indefatigable authors an 
historical grammar of modern English. It does not, perhaps, 
meet so urgent a need as their Middle English Grammar pub- 
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lished only a year ago, but it will be welcomed none the less as a 
useful compendium of a subject about which students, and even 
philologists of standing, are likely to know less than of older 
periods, and in which a vast amount of important work has 
been done in recent years. The new grammar conforms to the 
well-known scheme: a short introductory chapter on the stan- 
dard language and its history, a somewhat longer one on 
orthography and pronunciation, and then the usual chapters on 
the vowels in accented syllables, the vowels in unaccented 
syllables, the consonants; then the morphology—nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, and verbs. Into this simple framework has 
been packed, but always clearly and methodically, an immense 
quantity of interesting and significant details. These are, for 
the most part, not new—the writers expressly disavow any 
pretensions to originality,—but they have been marshalled 
with skill and adroitness. Besides, they stand out more vividly 
because of the two respects in which the treatment, particularly 
of the phonology, is original—the constant attention to the 
history of English spellings, and the rich material drawn from 
the dialects. 

The authors have kindly words for English spelling: “The 
ordinary general reader is apt to speak derisively of our English 
spelling, as a thing born of ignorance, grown up haphazard, and 
existing by pure convention without any rhyme or reason for its 
being, or method in its madness. We have endeavored to show, 
as far *s was possible within circumscribed limits, that our 
English vrthography in itself contains much that is historically 
of great interest to the student of language, and even to the 
general reader, and that far from being devoid of law and order, 
it is considerably more systematic than would appear at first 
sight.” Now no one will quarrel with that. English orthography 
is a perfect museum to the antiquarian; and what is more, a 
wonderfully revealing picture of the deve!opment of our speech. 
That, however, is not the burden of the charge against it, which 
is, that it is the function of a system of spelling to represent the 
sounds of the language, not as they once were, but as they are 
now. Professor and Mrs. Wright are, of course, aware of that 
(see §8); and what they are really insisting upon is that English 
spelling, for all its apparent vagaries (e.g. §§ 8, 261), is a 
system, not merely a fortuitous concourse of absurdities. But 
it is well to emphasize that neither this fact, nor its undeniable 
historical interest, justifies modern English orthography. To 
the student, on the other hand, it is a most fascinating, and 
illuminating, field. It is worth while to point out some of the 
more important matters. 

The evolution of final -e, for instance, from an inflectional 
ending to a device for marking the quantity of the stressed vowel 
chiefly, and for other purposes as well, is succinctly set forth in 
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§18. Here too is the explanation of -/e as the symbol for syllabic 
(/], e.g. cattle, fiddle. The authors appraise as it deserves the 
humanistic mania that gave us the 6 in debt, the p in receipt, 
the ¢ in indict, and, most absurd of all, the s in island (§55). 
The / in could, of course, has another provenience (§188). 
The falling together of M.E. [4] and [ai] has brought about the 
spelling gait, which was necessarily rare till the seventeenth 
century. Much more significant than curiosities like these is the 
careful and lucid account of the development of the modern 
spellings (0, oa; and oo) for the sounds developed from M.E. 
[6] and [6] respectively; and similarly of ea and ee for the sounds 
developed from M.E. [@] and [@] ($§70, 74). Here one is im- 
pressed, perhaps more than anywhere else, by the fact that the 
scriveners and early printers had a lively sense of the importance 
of a clear, unambiguous orthography, and that they strove 
manfully, and not without success, to achieve one. It was the 
grammarians and orthoépists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with their classical breeding and notions of correct- 
ness, who were content to stop. We can mention only one other, 
comparatively late, spelling innovation which has set an inter- 
esting mark on the language. M.E. [i], of course, was regularly 
spelled ou, ow, and this spelling was not changed when [i] 
became [au] in the fifteenth century. But about the same 
time the [i] from M.E. [6] was also occasionally spelled with 
the old symbol for [i], 7. e. ow. In present English this old 
spelling survives only in ouzel and in the family name Gould. 

A language in which the correspondence between sounds and 
spellings is so uncertain as it is in English must abound in 
spelling pronunciations, and every student of our language 
knows vaguely how plentiful they are; but we fancy that only 
the study of a work like that under review brings the full 
realization. They bob up on every page and they concern the 
most familiar words: the [a] in fertile, parasite, appetite; the 
{c] in Latin, coffin; the [o] or [ou] in potato, hero, etc., and in 
window; the sounded [w] in swollen, swoon, swum, swung, etc. 
(§181 and in the second element of words like housewife (cf. 
hussif), huzzif, and hussy, §182); the restoration in educated 
speech of [n] for [n] in unstressed final syllables, e.g. evening, 
morning, living. Particularly interesting to Americans is the 
pronunciation, general in this country and universal in the 
West, of nephew as [nefiu]. This is a spelling pronunciation of a 
pseudo-learned spelling (§219)! A similar development is found 
in the local pronunciation of St. Anthony Falls as [seint en@ank] 
Falls. On the other hand, it is certainly wrong to speak of 
assume (zsvum] etc. (§185) as spelling pronunciations, for 
M.E. [-s:-] did not develop in the standard language into 
[-sj- >-§-] except before unstressed syllables. But the subject is 
inexhaustible; and we can give only a hint of its interest and its 
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importance. Naturally the book does not touch on the province 
in which spelling pronunciations are most striking, in this 
country at least, namely in place-names. 

We should expect the author of the English Dialect Grammar 
and the English Dialect Dictionary to bring to bear on the 
phonology and mpgrphology of Modern English the wealth of 
illuminating material that is to be found in the English dialects. 
As fully as space permitted this has been done; but the very 
abundance of examples makes citation difficult. Perhaps as 
revealing as any that could be chosen are the treatment of 
break and great, to which we would add steak (§72, n. 1); the 
common dialect pronunciation of the ending -/y as [lac], common, 
apparently, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and 
the amazing wealth presented by the dialects in forms of the 
personal pronouns (§317 ff.). As is well known, many English 
dialect forms are preserved in American English—they make 
up a fair share of our “Americanisms,”—and the American 
reader will more than once feel a glow of recognition as he comes 
upon them in this book. Thus American dialectal speech like 
English preserves the old initial [:] in emgime, i.e. [endgun]; 
[skworl] is happily still American, despite anglophils who would 
cram [skwi:ral] down our throats; chaw [M.E. chawen] was almost 
the only form the writer heard in his boyhood; and in good use 
we still have the seventeenth and eighteenth century form 
{plet] for plot, now obsolete in England. In America, however, 
M.E. [6] before [r] as in floor, has generally become [9:], as in 
standard English; although the dialectal [oa] is common in 
many sections. It may be mentioned finally that American has 
preserved the old preterite swam (§350) and the long vowel in 
shone [Son], English [Son] ( §337). 

It remains to comment briefly on a few matters of detail, 
having to do for the most part with the phonology, and we shall 
take them up in the order in which they present themselves in 
the text. 

1. The authors of course have aimed at lucidity and sim- 
plicity; but at times they have simplified too much. More or 
less this is true of their whole treatment of what has come to be 
known as the vowel shift; but it is strikingly exemplified by 
their presentation of the change from M.E. [é] to Mod. Eng. 
li, ij] (§72). It seems reasonably sure that in some communities 
[€] had become [i] as early as the sixteenth century, but that till 
some way down into the eighteenth century most speakers 
pronounced [é]. And we agree with Professor Wyld “that what 
has happened is not that the vowel in heat, seat [M.E. 6], etc. 
has undergone a gradual process of phonetic change since the 
sixteenth century, but that one type of pronunciation has been 
superseded by another in the words of a whole group.” (Studies 
in English Rhymes, p. 52). 
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2. It is quite proper in a work of this sort to omit references; 
but since the authors have occasionally admitted one, we think 
that in discussing the curious present English pronunciation of 
one (§76, n. 1), they should have referred to Professor Wood’s 
article, “Socalled Prothetic Y and W in English” (J.E.G.Ph., 
xiv, 38), in which he studies the phenomenon in some detail 
and accounts clearly for the [w]. It is a pity that this brilliant 
little article should be so generally overlooked. 

3. We share Professor Malone’s doubts about the explana- 
tion, as given here, of the [a] in father (94); but we are not sure 
that his own ingenious theory (Mod. Phil. 16, 11 ff.) helps us 
very much. 

4. In late M.E. the combination [al] in stressed syllables, 
when final or when followed by another consonant became 
regularly [aul]. This new diphthong [au] then fell together with 
older M.E. [au] and became [9:| except, apparently, before 
labials, where we now have [a], as in calm, palm, and, in England 
and parts of this country, in calf, etc. The origin of this [a] is a 
puzzle which is not solved by the categorical statement of the 
authors (§102, 4) that in the eighteenth century [9:] became 
{a} before [f], [v], and [m]. How on that hypothesis would they 
account for the [z] in calf, half, etc., which is common in 
English dialects and all but universal in America west of the 
Connecticut river? The right explanation for both English 
[a] and American [#] is that they are descended from early 
Mod. Eng. forms without diphthongization. See on this point 
Wyld, A Short History of English, §260. 

5. The pronunciation [dip@irca], [dipesn], [nepGa] for diph- 
theria, diphthong, and naphtha, are most simply explained as 
dissimilation. 

6. The explanation of the [f] in many words which in 
Middle English had [|X] in §272 is far from clear: “In late 
M.E. or early N.E. a labial glide was developed before the x, 
and then the labialized x became f in the sixteenth century.” 
Certainly the labial glide must have developed after the [X], 
as an off-glide of a [X| pronounced with increasing rounding of 
the lips. The remainder of the section, concerning the distri- 
bution of [f] and (silent) [X] (spelled gh) in present English, is 
sound. 

7. The morphology of modern English is a simpler matter 
than the phonology, though there’is much that is obscure even 
here; so that the author of a text-book must pick and choose. 
On the whole we think the Wrights have chosen well. But is it 
not a little misleading to imply that the possessive ifs is fre- 
quent in Milton (§326). In his verse it is found exactly three 
times. Doubtless it is more common in the prose. 

We cannot close this review without an expression of grati- 
tude for the admirable index and of admiration for the amazingly 
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good proof-reading. We have found only two errors, both 
insignificant: earlier (p. 2, 1. 23) should read later, and the 
period after partner (p. 74, 1. 5) should be a semi-colon. 

In this excellent book, however, we miss one thing—a short, 
carefully selected bibliography. We realize, of course, that this 
is an introductory manual for students and neither an original 
work nor a compendium for scholars. The omission of a bibliog- 
raphy is therefore intelligible, as it is in the earlier texts of the 
series. But this particular work is not exactly designed for 
beginners; and, in the second place, the best work in present 
English grammar is still for the most part so securely tucked 
away in learned journals that even a specialist may be forgiven 
for overlooking important contributions. Still, we would not 
quibble, since there is so much to be grateful for. Professor and 
Mrs. Wright have written an exceedingly useful book, and they 
have, as we should expect, done it well. 

M. B. Ruup 

University of Minnesota 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE KONUNGS SKUGGSJA 
(SPECULUM REGALE). According to the Chief Manu- 
script, AM 243 Ba, Folio. By George T. Flom. Part II: 
Pronouns, Numerals, and Particles, the Verbs and Their 
Conjugations. Urbana 1924. (volume VIII, no. 4 of the 


University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature.) 


Part I of this monumental undertaking was reviewed by me 
in Scandinavian Studies and Notes' from which I may be per- 
mitted to quote the following: 

“It is eminently fitting that an investigation of such severely 
. restricted appeal should be printed (and well printed) in the 
Studies of one of our Institutions of higher learning. Upon such 
serial studies, and upon the various State Academies, devolve 
the functions of the many and various learned societies, royal 
and otherwise, of Europe whose Proceedings, Comptes Rendues, 
Sitzungsberichte, etc. have, during the last century, provided the 
chief repositories for the myriads of diligently accumulated 
facts and painstaking observations that furnish the solid, albeit, 
to the public, often inconspicuous, foundation of modern science. 
To them, more often than to the heavily burdened periodicals 
(which are more particularly given over to researches and 
conclusions drawn from these materials); and more often than 
to the textbooks (which frequently signify but a codification and 
formulation of ground won), we must go to find the objective 
collections of material which form as it were the ‘documentary 
evidence’ of the case. 

“The present investigation aims to give a scientifically exact 
account of the linguistic forms of the most important single 

11923, p. 175-177. 
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document of the Old Norwegian language. It is safe to say that 
no one in this country, and probably very few abroad, are as 
familiar with the subject as the author, whose monumental 
Facsimile Edition of the Konungs Skuggsjé was likewise financed 
by the University of Illinois. The work, when completed, will 
represent, virtually, a concordance of this source, with additional 
comments and conclusions on forms and meanings.” 

The part before us now evinces the same painstaking care and 
scientific devotion to facts that distinguished the former part. 
With a work of this nature it is not only the privilege, but also 
the duty, of co-workers in the field by a close study to ack- 
nowledge and appraise what has been accomplished, and to set 
forth their findings. The ensuing suggestions, criticisms, and 
corrections are contributed entirely in that spirit. It is but 
natural that there should be slips, misprints, omissions etc., 
considering the enormous mass of details handled: it is remark- 
able that there are so few. 

First a general remark. In a study of this nature, the main 
interest will ever lie in the differences exhibited between the 
speech usage of the monument investigated and general Old 
Norse usage. Few facts signify except in comparison with 
others of the same category. Hence there might have been 
expected a greater emphasis on these points of difference; space 
for which could have been gained by the omission, or single 
mention, of forms where no divergence is to be noted. To 
mention but one example for many—surely it was superfluous 
to give all the occurrences of Jers (gen. sg. masc. neut. of sé) 
p. 166 which necessitates 8 closely printed lines. Again, I cannot 
see the need of citing a// the meanings of adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions,which in nowise differ from the values in Old Norse 
literature in general. (e.g. sub af, at, hid etc). Similarly it 
seems to me that the chapter on pronouns might have been 
greatly condensed without harm to completeness. Verbs like 
hitta p. 270, hvtla ibid., hetta p. 271, skipta p. 274, vardveita 
p. 276, spyrja p. 279, stedja (ibid.), and many others exhibit no 
particular divergence in form or meaning, so why illustrate 
them with quotations and cite Norwegian parallels? Again, 
the phonological explanation of perfectly normal forms such 
as e.g. eiga, vita p. 293 seems to me unnecessary in a work of 
this nature. Frequently, there are unduly long quotations, e.g. 
sub um morna, p. 201 (where the last clause would have sufficed) 
chosen at random and instead of many. And many translations 
are given for passages offering no particular difficulty. As to an 
excursus like that on /engi? p. 201 measuring one page in 


? With regard to this matter: after all is said, analogical formation on the 
pattern of «ti, inni etc. seems the most plausible explanation of /engi: Pre- 
Scandinavian Jangé did not necessarily exist. —The use of the preposition paa, 
pd with lenge in the modern Scandinabian languages conceivably goes back to 
German ‘auf lange.’ 
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length, its inclusion seems to the writer irrelevant; which may be 
said also about the discussion of (4) /idta, p. 250. The long 
excursus p. 182-188 dealing with a paleographic consideration of 
the value of the type m, while certainly bearing on pronominal 
and nominal declension, should manifestly have been printed 
separately. 

On the other hand, divergences from the general usage, 
though noted, are frequently not sufficiently stressed and 
illustrated. Thus, a number of important verbs are not in- 
stanced, either as to form or meaning, e.g. koma, p. 254, skera 
ibid., finna, p. 251. Yet particularly in idiomatic combinations 
with prepositions of these and similar verbs there resides much 
of the flavor of Old Norse diction. The weak verbs especially 
are dealt with in a stepmotherly fashion. Meanings such as 
‘to exclude’ for byrgja (without preposition); ‘to announce’ for 
benda; ‘to maintain, keep, protect’ for geta (i.e. geta); ‘to quote’ 
for herma; ‘to flay’ for rista; ‘to be repelled’ for styggiazt; ‘to be 
engaged in’ for véla (without um?); ‘to become angry’ for esast; 
‘to be sated’ for sedja; ‘to make clear to one’s self’ for da; 
‘to take fright’ for felmta (for which no forms whatever are 
given p. 263), are sufficiently unusual to deserve full illustration 
and definite reference, neither of which is given. This, it must be 
confessed, is disappointing. 

Typographically, this part is to my mind a distinct improve- 
ment over Part J. If inconsistencies and defects are noted this 
is but to be expected in a work of such difficulty undertaken 
single-handed. I note that the printing of the verb schemes 
would seem capable of improvement. The reflexive-medio- 
passive form should have been printed as such, not indicated 
by ‘refl.’; which would have resulted in a gain of both clarity 
and space. By all means the present participle should come after 
the infinitive rather than after the past participle. The interpre- 
tation of passages is sometimes given in the footnotes which, in 
a work of this type, should be reserved for references, exceptions, 
notes etc. etc. Legitimate typographical devices designed to 
relieve the eye might have rendered the chapter on endings 
p. 295-318 considerably easier to read. 

I set down the following major misprints noticed: 

1) The reference to the original is omitted sub pvf, for the 

last and most important illustration. It shouJd be 111, a9. 

2) There should not be a separate heading um nottena, p. 237. 

3) The meaning ‘to separate’ (for skedia) p. 277 should be 
sub skilia. 

4) Sakadi, p. 283, should be sub saka (not, reika). 

5) Skiopla, p. 283, is out of place alphabetically. 

6) The quotation p. 253 sub vinna is from Ross, not Aasen. 

>? There should be no (double) separate heading sub nema, 
p. 243. 
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8) The last line of the paragraph sub med, p. 233 has 
dropped from the treatment of mot, ibid. 

9) The graduate student guilty of such a pell-mell reference 
as the one on p. 275, lines 9-15, violating both the natural and 
the alphabetical order, would draw down on himself Professor 
Flom’s stern rebuke! 

10) I am at a loss to understand what “the bi-meaning of 
‘misfortune’ comes forward” may mean, p. 250. Is it the 
Norwegian bibetydningen af ulykke kommer frem 

Of greatest interest to me, and probably also to the author, 
are the semasiological divergences of the Konungs Skuggsjd 
from general Old Norse diction. These are brought out with 
great skill and subtlety. Among a number, [ noted in particular 
the treatment of at eins p. 196 in a model paragraph, and the 
fully documented meee development from firi... 
sakar to sakar, p. 226-227, where the accusative plural of the 
noun by itself has acquired the force of a preposition. Again, 
it would be strange indeed if a worker in closely allied fields 
were always in agreement with the opinions set down; especially 
when interpretations are bound to be subjective, at times. In 
the following I shall touch on a number of individual cases which 
have seemed to me to call for attention. 

1) Many prepositional phrases ought hardly to have been 
classed as fixed adverbs. Thus margum stodum, sumum stodum, 
p. 197, noccorum sinnum, prysvar sinnum etc. ibid., um haustum, 
um varum,p. 198, @inhverium stad ibid. 

2) It is not evident to me that alt ( <alir), p. 202, ever has the 
meaning of ‘clear.’ At least the examples adduced fail to show it. 

3) hit efra,p. 203 is regarded as adverbial and translated 
‘up, high up, above’; but certainly in the second example 
adduced (pilia hit efra med godum eikividi) it means ‘the upper 
part’ and is hardly adverbial; notwithstanding the frequently 
adverbial sense of like expressions, such as hit ytra, hit nedra etc. 
from the original accusative with verbs of motion. 

4) We are told that undan, p. 209, never means ‘away from 
below,’ but always ‘away from beneath, away from.’ Certainly 
a fine distinction—too fine for me to grasp! For that matter, 
the literal meaning may still be seen in phrases such as hann 
Spratt upp undan gardinum ‘from under the fence’ (quoted from 
Zoéga). 

5) To compare the Old Norse afar ‘exceeding’ with Anglo- 
saxon ofer-, English over p. 212 is, to say the least, very mis- 
leading, both because the sense is different and the etymology 
is a mistaken one. A/ar, afr- is not a comparison formation, as 
alleged, of af (with which it has nothing to do) but is a congener 
of Gothic abrs ‘strong,’ Anglo-saxon afol ‘strength’; whereas 
Anglo-saxon ofer= Gothic ubar, Old Norse yfir, an old compari- 
son; cf. dwép, super etc. 
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6) The etymology of alldregi (O.N. aldrigi) most likely is 
aldri+gi, and not aldri+egi, notwithstanding the spelling; 
cf. Falk und Torp sub aldrig. 

7) The conclusions as to the value of millum etc, p. 225 are 
vitiated by the fact (well shown elsewhere, p. 188) that the 
scribe uses different forms successively. 

8) Oc veit engi madr annat a hendr honum en tryggleic, p. 230. 
The translation “no one knows anything against him, but 
loyalty” is both less elegant, and comes no nearer to the facts, 
than Larsen’s rendering “no one knows that he has been any- 
thing but loyal.” 

9) Itis true that fyr, fyrir p. 231, 235, governs the accusative 
in the meaning ‘before’ with verbs of motion. In all other 
senses, however, Old Norse usage wavers. (As a tell-tale, an 
accusative has crept into the author’s dative category: firi 
heimska menn, p. 232). Pretty nearly the same holds with 
4, 6n, um, and still other prepositions; so that, with the addi- 
tional advantage of avoiding duplication, it would have beer 
preferable to list all prepositions and their compounds alpha- 
betically, noting the reaction of each. 

10) Sub. vid c. accus., p. 238, the important meaning of this 
preposition in ganga vid ‘to acknowledge’ is omitted. It occurs 
114 b10 and 116a16. 

11) My speech sense objects to considering mema together 
with pvi at eins in the expression nema pv at eins, p. 239, to form 
a compound conjunction. vf at eins alone signifies ‘only on 
that condition.’ In the passage quoted the translation would be: 
‘excepting only on that condition.’ 

12) In listing the meanings of heita p. 261, the one ‘to be 
called’ should come first as by far the most common. Only 
heita 4 has the meaning of ‘to invoke.’ 

13) Stera refi., p. 266, does not mean ‘to stir’ but ‘to increase’ 
(as correctly rendered in the commentary p. 274. 

15) byrpa p. 267 should be given as a reflexive, as in the 
commentary p. 275. Likewise svenga, ibid. 

16) Vellia (O. N. velta) is found both as a strong and a weak 
verb; but no citation of the weak form is given p. 268; which is 
to be regretted as it might give a clue to a possible factitive 
meaning of the form. 

17) The puzzling double meaning of drygia noted p. 269 as 
instanced e.g. in at hann drygi manliga natturu i dauda sinum 
‘that he goes the way of human nature in his death’ or, as we 
would say, ‘that he pays his debt to (human) nature’ and in 
drygia stuld ‘to commit theft,’ to become intelligible, should 
have been referred to the two values present already in Pre- 
germanic dreugan: ‘to perform’ and ‘to suffer, stand.’ 

18) The adjective vidlendr ‘wide-landed, i.e. possessed of 
wide lands’ is no more a past participle than, e.g. ‘three-legged.’ 
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The infinitive vidlenda is, of course, formed ad hoc from the 
adjective. 

19) It is not justifiable to translate the verb Avetia in the 
unique expression Aveir hvapta, p. 278, by ‘to puff out.’ It means 
‘to sharpen,’ and hence here ‘to give edge, force to.’ 

20) Skedja,p. 278,means only ‘to harm,’ hardly ever ‘to 
scratch.’ In the passage quoted the reading of the later Ms.: 
at bu skerir jordina is by all means to be heeded. 

21) Bragda, p. 280, should be translated ‘to flicker, scintillate; 
from the basic notion of ‘moving (fast).’ It does not mean ‘to 
flame.’ 

22) I am convinced that the whole discussion offered on 
brtia p. 286 is wide of the mark. The sentence runs as follows: 
Nu pyrfti firt ber sakar hverr sem einn at med godri skynsemod 
oc @engri ahyggiu hefdi firi ser bruat hveriu hann e@igi at svara. 
To which is added this comment: “Literally: ‘bridge,’ ‘make 
a bridge’; here figuratively: ‘ponder,’ ‘make preparations.’ Cf. 
the Sw. fundera, ‘ponder’ ( <Latin fundare). Also cf. the Eng. 
use of ‘bridge over’ in the meaning ‘adjust, meet.’” Hardly. 
The variant dua of MS. a ought to have warned against it. That 
scribe also boggled at such a use of dbraa and tried to substitute 
a more common word. Without a doubt the original had 
bruggat, p.p. of brugga ‘to brew’; also figuratively (just as in 
English, German, and the Scandinavian languages) ‘to concoct.’ 
Thus already in O.N. brugga svtk. 

An index. is not furnished for this part but promised in 
connection with a third part dealing with the vocabulary of the 
Speculum Regale as a whole. It is to be hoped that this, really 
indispensable, feature will embrace also Part J and be worthy 
of the undertaking as a whole. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 


University of Texas 





MARK TWAIN ALS LITERARISCHE PERSONLICH- 
KEIT. By Friedrich Schénemann, Jenaer Germanistische 
Forschungen. Jena, 1925. 119 Pp. 


Equipped with a knowledge of American cultural life which 
many Americans might envy, and with a profound sympathy 
for his subject, Friedrich Schénemann, the most important 
German student of Mark Twain, has published a brilliant and 
informative study of Mark Twain’s literary personality. Fol- 
lowing upon the books of Howells, Paine, Henderson, and 
Van Wyck Brooks, this critic is interested to reveal the richness 
and complexity of the great humorist. Having in hand Moore’s 
article on “Mark Twain and Don Quixote” he is also interested 
to show that, contrary to popular opinion, Clemens was not an 
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untutored genius, but that he read widely and absorbed exten- 
sively the books he read. 

The work is divided into six chapters. In the first the 
critic sets forth the present state of Twain criticism; here his 
most important contribution is to minimize, if not to deny, the 
sweeping theories of Van Wyck Brooks as to the effect of 
Puritanism on Clemens. In the second chapter, after indicating 
that Clemens was the son of the frontier, the critic is interested 
to show that he was not a mere commercial “funny man’’; that, 
on the contrary, his later pessimism, his later literary develop- 
ment, is in germ in his frontier writings. Mark Twain is shown 
to be in the tradition of the world’s great philosophical humor- 
ists. The third chapter is the history of the development of his 
personality; far from discovering an untutored genius, Schéne- 
mann reveals the books and the philosophy upon which Clemens 
was nourished. The fourth chapter is devoted to Mark Twain 
the romanticist; the critic studies the author’s aversion to 
non-factual literature, his scorn of Scott, his irony, his fantasy, 
his swelling imagination, and reaches the sound conclusion that 
Twain at heart was an incorrigible romanticist. The fifth 
chapter develops Twain’s philosophy of history and of human- 
ity; and the last, the least satisfactory in the book, deals with 
him as essayist and story-teller. 

The sole defects of the monograph seem to be two. There 
is the inevitable disadvantage in interpreting life in Missouri 
and the late western frontier to which a European is necessarily 
subject; and although Schénemann displays an amazing under- 
standing of American ways, he has been betrayed here and there 
into certain misreadings of Twain and of the United States. 
More important is a tendency to mistake parallelism for in- 
debtedness, or at least to leave this impression with the reader. 
Particularly Schénemann’s desire to establish Twain’s essays 
and sketches in the direct line of descent from the essay of 
Addison and Goldsmith is of doubtful value; journalistic con- 
ditions in California are sufficient to account for Clemens’ 
adoption of the “form.” Equally, in a laudable desire to correct 
the errors of the “original genius” interpretation, Schénemann 
has labored too obviously at his parallels between Twain and 
Dickens, Twain and Swift, Twain and certain other writers. 
Here alone, in the opinion of this reviewer, the critic does not 
grasp the way of Clemens’ mind with his reading. 

But when this is said, all is said; no summary or extract 
can do justice to the brilliance and breadth of this monograph. 
Saving for Paine’s biography, no study of the great American 
has seized so powerfully upon the essential and many-sided 
nature of Mark Twain. All future interpretations are bound 
to be influenced by these essays. 

HowarD MumrorpD JONES 
University of North Carolina 
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DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. DIE GESCHICHTE 
EINES WELTBUCHES, by Professor Hermann Ullrich. 
O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 1924. 


A quarter of a century ago Professor Ulirich published his 
bibliography Robinson und Robinsonaden, a work that has 
become invaluable for all scholars interested in the study of 
Robinson Crusoe. At that time he promised for the near future 
an accompanying volume containing a survey of the problem. 
Various reasons—last but not least the necessity of selling his 
library—have prevented Ullrich from fulfilling this promise and 
crowning his life-long labors with a monumental work. What 
he offers now is a volume of not more than 108 pages, wherein 
he treats the subject in all its essentials, though necessarily 
in a condensed manner. 

In the biographical part Ullrich has been led astray by his 
attachment to the novel and its author. In his attempt to refute 
the opinions of Minto, Trent, and most other modern Defoe 
scholars, he draws a picture of an ideal Defoe, quoting the 
great writer’s own statements as proof of his political integrity. 
Although we are still in the dark about much of Defoe’s life, 
we know enough to be convinced that as a journalist he was 
unscrupulous, even for the days of Queen Anne and George I, 
and his activities as a political agent, however useful such 
services have been for governments and parties at all times, 
seem to us highly questionable. There is no doubt, on the other 
hand, that the author of The True-born Englishman and The 
Family Instructor ranks high as an educator of the common 
people. As a matter of fact, Defoe’s labors to improve the social 
and moral mind of his country were the most important element 
in all his non-political writings, and Ullrich does right in not 
drawing a sharp line between Defoe the moralist and Defoe 
the romancer. Robinson Crusoe too is of highly educational 
value, and Ullrich treats the novel as an integral part of Defoe’s 
development. The mistake of omitting the didactic elements 
only lessens the value of the novel, as Ullrich conclusively 
points out. 

Ullrich supports and elaborates the hypothesis that Robinson 
Crusoe is an autobiographical novel reflecting allegorically the 
author’s life. When his adversaries asserted that the Robin- 
son Crusoe story was not true but fiction, Defoe pointed out 
that the adventures of the hero were identical with those of a 
well-known man in England. People naturally thought that 
Defoe referred to Alexander Selkirk. As a matter of fact this 
statement has often been cited as evidence that Selkirk’s account 
was the real source of Robinson Crusoe. Ullrich thinks that 
Defoe referred to his own life, and compares the twenty-eight 
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years of Robinson Crusoe’s life on the island to the twenty-eight 
years of Defoe’s career as a public character.' 

Ullrich draws a parallel between Robinson Crusoe and the 
German Simplicissimus. The latter too is an autobiographical 
novel, reflecting the experiences of its author Grimmelshausen. 
But again Ullrich is carried away by his admiration of Robinson 
Crusoe when he says that Defoe’s novel opened the long series 
of autobiographical novels in world literature. According to 
Ulirich himself this honor should belong to Simplicissimus. 

Any debt of Defoe to his predecessors Ullrich denies: 
“Defoe’s Werk ist in allem Wesentlichen aus innern Quellen 
und Anlissen entstanden.” Neither the long series of desert 
island stories before Defoe, nor any other literary tradition has 
had any fundamental influence on the writing of Robinson 
Crusoe. Like Scott, Wilson, Aitken and others before him, 
Ulirich considers the traditional assumption that Selkirk’s 
experiences furnished the motif of Defoe’s story as a myth. 
We can not, however, agree with Ullrich when he asserts that 
the dishonest use of the supposed memoirs of the Scotch sailor 
would not have been in consonance with Defoe’s character. 

The desert island stories before 1719, from the adventures of 
the Greek Philoktetes to the Dutch Robinson, receive the most 
detailed treatment. While admitting that a discussion of these 
pre-Defoe robinsonades should form an essential part of the 
book, we do not think it necessary to devote long pages to 
Pedro Serrano and other stories just to show that of any influence 
of these works on Defoe there can be “schlechterdings keine 
Rede.” On the other hand, Ullrich’s information as to the 
discovery of a new pre-Defoe desert island story is of great 
value, and, I assume, entirely unknown to American scholars. 
According to Ullrich the manuscript of a story by a Peter 
Sparre was discovered in the Swedish state archives during the 
world war, and is said to have been published as well. Ullrich 
fails to point out the obvious similarity of Sparre’s story to the 
Isle of Pines. Since the newly discovered story was written 
sometime after 1674, we must consider it an adaptation of H. 
Nevil’s account until a republication permits a detailed com- 
parison. 

In Ullrich’s discussion of Defoe’s favorite readings we find 
the statement that the catalogue of Defoe’s library has not yet 


1 The idea of considering Robinson Crusoe an autobiographical novel has 
been carried to the senenenn Toy the recently published first French bi y 
of Defoe (Paul Dottin, Daniel De Foe et ses Romans. 3 volumes. Paris 1924.) 
In imitation of the title-page of Robinson Crusoe, the first volume is called La 
vie et les aventures etranges et surprenantes de Daniel De Foe, natif de Londres, 
auteur de “Robinson Crusoe,” and the author does not hesitate to rely on Robinson 
Crusoe and Defoe’s other novels whenever it is ncessary to supply a gap in 
the life history of the great writer. This latest addition to the Robinson Crusoe 
literature is in some respects very helpful. 
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come to light. But a Librorum ex Bibliothecesis Philippi Farewell 
D.D. et Danielis DeFoe, Gen., Catalogus has always been in the 
British Museum. It was rediscovered by George A. Aitken, and 
partly published in the London Athenaeum of June Ist, 1895. 
This is apparently the only serious error in Ullrich’s book. 

The best and most useful parts of the work are the final 
chapters on the success and influence of the novel, on its trans- 
lations, adaptations, and imitations. Here Ullrich speaks with 
absolute authority based on the knowledge of a greater number 
of robinsonades than any other scholar can claim to possess. 
In this connection Ullrich seeks to define the conception “‘robin- 
sonade” by a detailed discussion, and concludes that we should 
understand by the term a “narration in which the leading or at 
least an important motif presents to us the experiences of one 
or several persons in insular seclusion,—i.e. separated from 
human society and its resources,—a seclusion that is not the 
result of sentimental renunciation of the world.” 

Ulirich’s book is the first work to treat the Robinson Crusoe 
problem in all its aspects. A history of the book which—outside 
of the Bible—can claim to be a world book as no other, should 
be of interest to every educated person. And no scholar who 
undertakes to study the problem can afford to overlook this 
valuable contribution. 


Erwin G. GuDDE 
University of California 





FRITHIOF’S SAGA BY E. TEGNER. TRANSLATED IN 
THE ORIGINAL METRES by C. D. Locock, Author of 
“Thirty-two Passages from the Iliad,” “Thirty-two Passages 
from the Odyssey,” etc. Centenary Edition. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. Printed in Great Britain. 


This is the fourteenth poetic translation of Frithiof’s Saga 
in English. “The fact that Tegnér’s masterpiece (first published 
complete in 1825) has been rendered into English verse many 
times already is certainly no argument against the appearance 
of another version,” says the translator in his forward. “The 
very multiplicity of translations may be regarded as at the 
same time a proof of the fascination of the original, and as a sign 
that each successive translator has considered the work of his 
predecessor capable of improvement. Certainly no satisfactory 
rendering has yet been printed. ... . 

That this last translation is a conscientious piece of work is 
undeniable. That it possesses certain advantages over its 
predecessors in the dignity of its diction is also true. Mr. Locock 
is, we assume, an Englishman, an expert in the interpretation of 
the ancient classics, who has now turned his attention to 
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Swedish poetry. He has since this volume was printed published 
a book of translations from Gustav Fréding. His version of 
Frithiofs Saga is a neat, small octavo volume of 140 pages, 
soberly and classically framed, as one might say, with no 
editorial additions except for a very brief introduction and a 
glossary. “I have usually followed the author line for line,” he 
writes, “so that the metre is not broken up so much as I should 
have liked. In the blank verse passage I have not thought it 
necessary to give a line-for-line translation, and my version is, 
in fact, some thirty lines shorter than the Swedish.” But no 
part of the content is actually omitted—it is a case of condensa- 
tion—and Locock follows the verse-structure of the twenty-six 
different metres, including the feminine rhymes, with laborious 
faithfulness. His reproduction of the alliteration in Rings drapa 
has made good, natural English verse; but it is not so close to the 
Swedish, not so obvious to the reader, as is Shaw’s rendering, 
for instance. This was intentional of course. His poetic vocabu- 
lary evinces, too, an untiring search for correct expressions; 
and the reviewer means “correct” with special emphasis, for the 
translation is literal, intellectual, academically and classically 
accurate rather than free, emotional and romantic. It repro- 
duces perhaps too obviously the word rather than the spirit. 
It was inevitable maybe, as in so many translations, that the 
feeling and simplicity of the original should be sacrificed to the 


_ form. Mr. Locock has given his translation loftiness and 


beauty, but it is the beauty of polished marble, which will leave 
a reader acquainted with the original—for whom it is not 
intended of course—cold and indifferent. 

In seeking to give his version the elevated tone of the 
Swedish poem, the transiator—for the benefit of English readers 
—saw himself compelled to adopt a diction far less simple than 
was necessary in the original to produce the same or similar 
lofty impression. The reviewer is reminded of the confession 
made in 1833 by the Reverend William Strong, the first English 
translator of Frithiofs Saga. “In deference to the refinement of — 
fastidousness? of English taste,” said Strong in his foreword, he 
chose a diction “somewhat more ornate than the style of the 
original; yet without casting off entirely the vest of simplicity, 
which must ever be the language of the heart.” Mr. Locock’s 
translation is ornate, and is of the head rather than of the heart. 
Yet we are extremely grateful for this new interpretation. It is 
the metric beauty of Tegnér’s poem which appeals most to the 
translator; also its “vivid picturesqueness and brilliance.” The 
fact that he considers the “Teutonic” sentiment a blemish in 
Frithiofs Saga; that the iambic hexameter of the last canto is 
unsuitable to English tastes; and that the “Poem contains two 
or three obvious plagiarisms from Shakespeare, and perhaps 
another from Shelley,” need not seriously concern us here. It is 
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not surprising that the most successful part of Locock’s work is 
his translation of Vikingabalk, The Viking’s Code, where the 
content demands a clear-cut statement of law and facts rather 
than sentiment. 

Mr. Locock is not very charitable towards his forbears in the 
same field, and if we are not mistaken he is not always right in 
his assertions (in his Introduction) about his predecessors. 
Stephens’s translation is termed “ludicrous,” and no other 
translator, he avers, had noticed in the original any rhymes at 
the end of the blank verse passage” (Canto VIII, not VII as 
given in the introduction). How about Stephens, Baker, and 
Latham? Baker rhymes the last four lines, which is half as many 
as are rhymed in the Swedish; Latham rhymes the whole canto 
in couplets; and Stephens the last eight lines, according to the 
scheme a,b,b,a,c,d,c,d, which is exactly the formula used by 
Tegnér. Then Mr. Locock makes the rather astonishing claim 
that “no new printed version (in English) has appeared at all 
during the last half-century.” The trade jacket on the volume 
makes capital of this claim, but says equivocally “English 
Translation instead of implying, as does the translator’s own 
statement, that his is the only rendering “in English” during 
this period. We can not help wonder what Mr. Locock means 
by such an unqualified statement. He knows of Holcomb’s 
translation, of 1877, but he either ignores or knows nothing 
about the versions by Sherman of the year following, or the 
more recent ones by Miller and Shaw. After all, the poetical 
renderings by Sherman and Shaw deserve some attention. But 
if by “English ”Mr. Locock means “British,” he is right, for the 
translation by his nearest predecessor in England, Leopold 
Hamel, was published in 1874, exactly fifty years before his own. 

ApDoLPH B. BENSON 


Yale University 





DIE KULTURWERTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR 
VON DER REFORMATION BIS ZUR AUFKLARUNG, 
von Kuno Francke, Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
1923. 


Der vorliegende zweite Band von Franckes Kulturwerten 
ist, wie uns der verdiente Verfasser in seinem Vorwort berichtet, 
grésstenteils wihrend der Kriegsjahre 1914-19 entstanden und 
hat hierdurch seinen ausgesprochenen Charakter erhalten. 

“Er wire,” bekennt Francke, “nicht geworden was er ist— 
eine Darstellung der Neugeburt des deutschen Volkes aus 
innerem und dusseren Kampf, aus Elend und Schmach und 
drohendem Untergang—wenn die unerhérte Not, welche jeder 
Deutsche auf dem grossen Erdenrund in diesen Jahren durch- 
lebt hat, mich nicht zu schirferer Erfassung der schépferischen 
Macht des Leidens gezwungen hitte.” 
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Mit Recht hat der Verfasser in dem Prozess nationaler 
Wiedergeburt den eigentlichen Wesenszug des behandelten 
Zeitraumes gesehen, und wir wissen ihm Dank dafiir, dass er 
gerade als Deutsch-Amerikaner sein Volk auf die unvergingli- 
chen Kulturgiiter und deren unversiegliche Quelle tréstend 
hinwies und zwar in den Jahren, wo Hass und Scheelsucht diese 
Giiter zu verneinen oder gar zu vernichten suchten. So lasst er 
denn in der Einleitung gleich in grossen Ziigen die Entwicklung 
der deutschen Kultur vom Zeitalter der Reformation bis zur 
Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts an uns voriiberziehen, die er dann 
im Werke selbst im Einzelnen schildert. Ob freilich die schépfer- 
ische Macht des Leidens die alleinige Quelle der nationalen 
Wiedergeburt gewesen sei, lisst sich wohl bezweifeln. Der von 
den Humanisten geweckte Stolz auf die herrliche germanische 
Urzeit, dem z. B. Opitz schon vor dem Dreissigjaéhrigen Kriege 
in seinem ‘Aristarchus’ Ausdruck verlieh, die Liebe zur Mutter- 
sprache, die Millionen das Vaterland ersetzte und das von 
diinkelhaften Auslindern, wie Bouhours, gekrinkte Selbstge- 
fiihl, hatten an der nationalen Wiedergeburt wohl nicht weniger 
Anteil als die angeborene sittliche und religiése Tiefe des 
deutschen Gemiites. Die tief schiirfenden Forschungen Konrad 
Burdachs haben uns gezeigt, wie die gewaltige Bewegung der 
Menschheitserneuerung ihren Ursprung in Italien hatte, wo 
die spiter in weltliche und kirchliche Erneuerung getrennte 
Reformbewegung aus gemeinsamer religiéser Wurzel entspross. 
Alle europiischen Kulturvélker haben dann an der Bewegung 
teilgenommen, Italiener, Spanier, Franzosen und Englander, 
aber nur in Deutschland hat sie ihren tiefsten und vollendetsten 
Ausdruck gefunden. Denn hier war es hauptsichlich, wo die 
schéne Literatur Quelle und Trager dieser Bewegung ward. 
Darum ist denn auch die deutsche Literatur des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts ganz anders als die der iibrigen Vélker der Ausdruck 
der sich selbst aus sich erneuernden Seele des deutschen Volkes. 

Vielleicht hatte Francke diesen Gesichtspunkt noch mehr 
betonen kénnen als er getan hat, ebenso die Tatsache, dass die 
erstrebte Wiedergeburt nicht nur sittliche und ailgeméin 
menschliche, oder gar bloss dsthetische, sondern im tiefsten 
Grunde auch nationalpolitische Ziele hatte. Deutschland war 
als Nation im Untergang, ja hatte als solche aufgehért zu exis- 
tieren. Da waren es denn die Sprache und die Literatur, die 
das Vaterland vertraten und die Nation zusammenhielten, die 
in ihren Teilen auseinanderstrebte. Die deutsche Literatur- 
betrachtung hatte sich in der Vorkriegszeit nur zu oft in leeres 
asthetisches Gerede verirrt und dariiber vergessen, welchen 
grossen Anteil an der politischen Neuschépfung der Nation das 
bewusste Streben der Dichter hatte. Es ist daher zu begriissen, 
dass Francke dem patriotischen Verdienste von Klopstock, 
dessen volles Verstindnis erst in unseren Tagen wieder erwacht 
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ist, so schén gerecht wird. Dabei nimmt es sich freilich sonder- 
bar aus, Klopstock, den Befreier des Gefiihlslebens, den Verkiin- 
der der irrationalen Michte im Seelenleben, den Vorliufer der 
Geniezeit und Uberwinder des Rationalismus in dem Abschnitte 
‘Aufklirung’ behandelt zu sehen. Aber so sehr auch der 
Kenner der neusten Literatur- und Geistesgeschichtsforschung 
manches bei Francke anders gefasst und begriindet sehen 
méchte, so wird er dem Verfasser doch fiir sein gehaltvolles, 
mit warmem vaterlindischen Gefiihle geschriebenes Werk 
reichen Dank wissen und ihm weiteste Verbreitung auch in 


diesem Lande wiinschen. 
Jutius GOEBEL 
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AMERICAN ADAPTATIONS OF FRENCH PLAYS ON 
THE NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STAGES 
FROM 1790 TO 1833. By Harold William Schoenberger. 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1924. pp. 1-99. 


Mr. Schoenberger’s thesis on “American Adaptations of 
French Plays on the New York and Philadelphia Stages from 
1790 to 1833” is a workmanlike collection of the facts in its 
chosen and limited field. Mr. Schoenberger presents his ma- 
terial straightforwardly, using chronology as a basis of organiza- 
tion, not resorting to any rhetorical devices to avoid repetition 
and monotony, or to gain emphasis. The result is a reasoned 
catalogue useful for information and reference, a contribution 
by collection to our knowledge of a little-known period of 
American literary history. Probably its direct and unelaborated 
form is the most serviceable for its purpose. I do, however, 
feel that space is wasted by the printing in the body of the 
thesis of the list of characters in each adaptation, by the rather 
prolix plot summaries with their threadbare phrases, and by 
the second printing of the lists of characters in Appendix A. 
The comparison in that Appendix of the dramatis personae of 
the original French pieces with their American adaptations 
seems pointless, a catalogue not reasoned. 

In this thesis the study is of a haphazard sporadic series of 
events. It happened that William Dunlap, adaptor of the 
reigning Kotzebue, turned for material for adaptation, as 
Kotzebue’s appeal waned, to France. It happened that John 
Howard Payne, and after him Richard Penn Smith, turned also 
to the Parisian stage for their material for adaptation. No 
one of them had a developed theory of adaptation; no one of 
them turned to any French master; no one of them responded 
to a popular demand in America, to a compelling taste of the 
time. Their adaptations appeared at infrequent intervals with 
only moderate success. There seems little chance under the 
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circumstances to watch the process of adaptation of the dram- 
atic literature of one race to the stage of another race, a process 
often full of singularly rich revelation of national characteristics. 
Yet I could wish that Mr. Schoenberger, in spite of the spareness 
of his material, had pressed a little further the effort to make 
us see what happened here to typically French material in the 
hands of commonplace Anglo-Saxon adaptors. Are there, for 
instance, no generalizations to be drawn as to the fate of the 
long discourses and the moralizings of the French? Is there no 
information as to the difference between the reception of a 
play in which Dunlap “outdoes the original in moralizing” and 
that of one in which he “relieved the original of some of its 
sentimentality and its tedious moralizing?” Even if the only 
generalization possible is that there is no generalization, I should 
be interested in knowing that. 

What Mr. Schoenberger does, rather than to say anything 
of the revelation of national characteristics in the process of 
adaptation, is to focus his attention on the melodrama, the type 
involved in fully one-half the specific adaptations considered by 
him. It was, he says, in that type that the French influence on 
the American stage of the time was most apparent, The melo- 
drama, he feels, perpetuated here a false sentimentality and 
tolerated an insufficiency of psychological analysis. But it was 
not without the merits of some of its defects. In its blending of 
comedy with tragedy, and in its use of prose as a medium for 
dramatic expression, it played no insignificant part in preparing 
the way for the romantic drama. It broke with the classic 
tradition of the preceding century. These points of view govern 
Mr. Schoenberger’s discussion of the melodramas concerned. 
He accepts Ginisty’s formula of a type fully developed by the 
year 1800, and establishes, I think, his contention that this type 
did help in breaking down the tradition of the preceding century 
and in preparing, through its elaborate settings and its general 
freedom from restraint, for the romantic school which followed. 

In the plots of the melodramas considered by Mr. Schoen- 
berger, I notice details casually mentioned by him which 
suggest the appearance of property and the documents that go 
with a coramercial civilization as an element in the drama of the 
early century. In one place, Jules has been the victim of a plot 
to deprive him of his estate. In another, Derville produces “the 
papers of reinstatement.” In another, Georges becomes a forger. 
In another, Gustav has been involved so heavily in debt that 
he has been led to embezzle the funds of his employer. With 
these details go the presence on the stage of unguarded or 
unwatched valuables. Thus, Annette puts her money in the 
hollow trunk of an old tree, or Madame de Cerval promises to 
give D’Olsan 20,000 louis which she has locked in her desk, or 
Desormes has forgotten to lock the desk which contains a large 
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sum of bank notes. I remember noticing similar details in read- 
ing that appeared on the London stage about 1780. They are the 
small change of drama, but they have, perhaps, a slight signi- 
ficance. They are the forerunners, I suppose, of the mortgage 
on the old homestead. Perhaps Mr. Schoenberger might have 
found in such homely beginnings the basis for a conclusion 
concerning the emergence of modern commercial society in 
the drama, a conclusion to be added to those conclusions 
concerning the melodrama which are now the chief contribution 
of his study. 
Haro_pD L. Bruce 
University of California 





A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, DE- 
SIGNED FOR A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE AS SPOKEN AND WRIT- 
TEN TODAY, by George O. Curme. Revised and Enlarged. 
New York. The Macmillan Company, 1922. large 8vo. 
623 pp. 

When twenty years ago the first edition of Professor Curme’s 
Grammar appeared, German philologists and grammarians 
were fairly amazed at the fact that a German grammar of such 
scientific and scholarly merit should have come from the pen 
of an American philologist. What will these same scholars say 
when they peruse the pages of the second, much revised and 
greatly enlarged edition? To the reviewer, however, it does not 
seem remarkable that a scholar with a mother tongue other 
than German, who, to be sure, received his training under the 
best of German scholars some time ago, should be capable of 
writing a work which attempts to analyze to its minutest details 
the German language. For does he not, because of his familiarity 
with another language, have a vantage ground, a greater 
objectiveness that may be wanting in the scholar who has no 
such twofold training? 

Professor Curme’s Grammar, as the title indicates, is “de- 
signed for a thorough and practical study of the German 
language as spoken and written today.” Through many years 
of toil it has been the author’s constant aim to present a faithful 
picture of the German language as used at present. Curme is 
not primarily a grammarian, at least not that type of gram- 
marian, who, having some pet idea concerning the history or 
use of a certain phrase or idiom, is desirous of proving his 
theories in the face of undeniable facts, which he either ignores 
altogether or interprets to his liking. It need hardly be said 
that Professor Curme made use of all lexical and grammatical 
studies of the profession. He did not, however, incorporate 
anything in his work, the present-day use of which he could not 
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illustrate from modern literature. And by literature I mean not 
only polite literature and the writings of philosophers and 
historians, but also that great body of writings contained in the 
periodical press of our time, which is constantly influencing our 
speech. 

This Grammar, as Prof. Curme remarks in his preface, is 
written from the standpoint of the English speaking student. 
The author translates all examples and illustrations in a 
masterly fashion and thereby gives proof of how closely the 
two languages are really related. Let the German scholars, of 
whom the great majority has, unfortunately, a much more 
thorough knowledge of French than of English, translate some 
of Curme’s illustrations into French and behold how colorless, 
how lukewarm these translations render the strength and 
originality of the German expressions. 

Ordinarily Professor Curme illustrates the grammatical 
principle under discussion with but one or two apt examples, 
which, in his desire to be terse, he has chosen from a great 
quantity recorded in the course of his almost incredibly ex- 
tensive reading. When, however, the opinions of grammarians 
differ and further proof is necessary, he quotes at greater length, 
often going back to early Middle High German, and then, 
perhaps, citing Luther, who through his translation of the 
Bible has probably exerted an even greater influence upon 
Protestant Germany than the great classics; again, maybe, 
an author of the golden age of our literature, and finally— 
this was the author’s ultimate aim—one or several writers of 
the post-classic and present period. When Professor Curme found 
that usage fluctuated, or when, after considering all the data 
available, he could arrive at no definite conclusion as to the 
present meaning of a term or phrase, he, great and unprejudiced 
scholar that he is, summed up the fruits of his searches without 
pretense of having settled the point under consideration. 

It is, in fact, the present-day usage of the German language 
around which all discussions of lexical and syntatic phenomena 
revolve. This Grammar is a compendium of facts derived 
through a descriptive-analytic process. In this Professor 
Curme’s treatment differs widely from that of most German 
grammarians, who have produced great historical works which 
are of practical value only to the trained philologist and linguist, 
for only he can make intelligent use of them. Whereas they 
take a turn of speech, let me say of the twelfth century, and 
trace its development through subsequent periods, Professor 
Curme takes an idiom of the language of today, and quotes 
older and obsolete expressions only when they help to make 
clear the meaning of the idiom under consideration. 

In order to present a faithful picture of the German language 
as spoken today, Curme often introduces colloquial speech 
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and dialectic expressions, as here he found idioms which, 
though for a long time banished from book German, have, due 
to the efforts of our realists and naturalists, found their way 
into the better literature of today. 

If we compare this work with the first edition, we readily 
discern the fruits of more than fifteen years of study and labor. 
It is indeed a new piece of work which Professor Curme has given 
to posterity in this book enlarged by almost one half its original 
content. This he has done not by adding new examples and illus- 
trations but rather by adding new grammatical material. Often 
the author seems to have felt obliged to change statements of 
the first edition. Thus, for example, he now accepts the 
Biihnenauss prache rather than the speech of the cultured North 
German as the standard pronunciation. Never has the reviewer 
met with a statement of an author concerning his own work 
that he can more wholeheartedly endorse than when Professor 
Curme says in the preface to this edition: “ .... the views 
presented in the original edition have been greatly modified, for 
seventeen years of further intensive study have changed the 
author and his work considerably, at least he feels the new issue 
as quite a different book. May it be as stimulating and helpful 
to the reader as the experiences involved in its making have 
been to the author!” 

During the last few years, while teaching a senior course in 
conversation and composition, the reviewer has had occasion to 
use this Grammar as a hand book and constantly refer his 
students to this ur that part of the work, which, because of the 
two carefully worked out indexes and the Ubersichilichkeit of 
page and chapter, was an easy matter. Also while writing the 
notes to a text edition for the Oxford University Press, he 
found it necessary to enlighten himself and the student by 
referring to and quoting from this Grammar. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to bid welcome even now to 
another work by this eminent scholar, which is soon to make 
its appearance, namely, a large Syntax of the English language. 

B. A. UHLENDORF 

University of California, Southern Branch. 





THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. By B.A. P. 
van Dam, M.D. John Lane, The Bodley Head Limited. 
London: 1924. Pp. viii+380. 21 shillings net. 


A few years ago Professor J. M. Manly, after remarking that 
textual criticism had only recently become scientific, pointed 
out the need of applying to the text of Shakespeare the critical 
methods now at last available (Book of Homage to Shakespeare, 
p. 354). Mr. van Dam’s impressive volume gives us a critical 
text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The editor has worked out a 
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scientific method which takes into account all the hazards 
of the journey from author’s autograph to printed text in Eliza- 
bethan days, and his results, though at times radical, are 
usually convincing. He divides his work into nine chapters. 
In chapter I, he examines the first Q, and concludes that it 
“represents the drama as it was acted, taken down from the 
players’ mouths.” He rejects the hypothesis that it represents 
Shakespeare’s first draft of the play. Chapter II is devoted to an 
attempt to determine the interpolations in quarto and folio. 
These interpolations are listed on pp. 105-109. In the next 
three chapters the relations between the second Q and the F are 
discussed, and the conclusion is reached that “the editor who 
wants to get as near as possible to the text of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet has to take the Q as his starting-point, and he should 
deviate from this text only where a mistake may reasonably 
be supposed to occur.’”? Chapter VI, on prosody, makes it clear 
that our artist was regular enough in his metrics, appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Chapter VII takes up “the 
relation between rhyme, blank verse, broken verse and prose.” 
Chapter VIII gives us the critical text itself; interpolations are 
included, but printed in special type. Finally, chapter [X deals 
with “‘other plays studied in the light of the knowledge ob- 
tained.” One of the divisions of this chapter is amusingly 
entitled “Shakespeare’s non-hand in The Booke of Sir Thomas 
Moore.” 

Particularly important are the editor’s observations on 
prosody, unpalatable though they will be to sticklers for 
irregularity. The views of these sticklers are simply an inheri- 
tance, of course. Shakespeare was a diamond in the rough to 
18th century critics; he was likewise a diamond in the rough to 
the romantic school that followed (a fact not known so well as it 
ought to be), the difference between the two schools lying in the 
fact that the romanticists glorified (or sublimated, if you will) 
the rough spots. Present-day critics for the most part either are 
romanticists still or have reverted to the 18th century attitude 
(differently though they attack the problem) in the name and 
under the aegis of history. But we have surely had enough of 
roughness, idealized or no. It is high time for the philologist to 
turn his attention to the polish that the diamond exhibits to the 
discerning eye. And Mr. van Dam’s study of our artist’s 
prosody is a good beginning. 

Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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